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The focal point of any system of education, large or 
small, is the school. At the centre stands the teacher 
who represents to the learner the whole education- 
al system. The business of an educational system 
is to educate; and since this is precisely the busi- 
ness of the teacher, it is obvious that the whole 
purpose, though certainly not the entire ma- 
chinery for education, is contained within 


the function of the teacher. 


—The Phi Delta Kappan. 
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Summer School 


of 


Education 


July 2nd to August 2nd 
VICTORIA and VANCOUVER 


“BY THE COOL PACIFIC” 


Courses in: 
History and Philosophy of Education 
Educational and Child Psychology 
Guidance and Character Education 
Enterprise or Activity Curriculum 
Radio and Dramatics 
Rural School Art and Music 
Primary Education 
Educational Tests and Measurement 
Physical and Music Education 
Commercial and Technical Field- 
with a large staff of distinguished visiting 

instructors. 


“Cheap Summer Railway Rates” 
Write for bulletin to— 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Office: Normal School, Victoria, B.C. 
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@ Adds Vitamins A, B, C to 
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@ No more uncomfortable 
heat. 


@ No more strong chemicais. 


Can be arranged in 18 
different styles 


@ Does not require waving 
lotions 
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REQUIRED 
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$4-95 OPERATORS 


Other Waves from $1.95 up 
Conditioning Cream Oil 


bathes each hair in re-vitalizing, rejuvenating oils, Producing 
a wave of genuine beauty even on harsh, dry, brittle, white 
and unmanageable hair. 


PERMANENTS TRULY FIT FOR A QUEEN 


Leroy Beauty Salons 
ee dE A, 
CALGARY EDMONTON 
Phone M2002 Phone 27272 
Patrons from Country Points Always Welcome 


A Message to... 
ALBERTA TEACHERS 


The Hudson’s Bay Company is particu- 


larly desirous of serving the teachers of 
Alberta and for this purpose a Personal 
Shopping Service is maintained for your 


convenience. 


Country school teachers will find this 
service invaluable—careful attention is 
paid to all mail orders: and of course, 
Satisfaction Is Guaranteed. Address in- 
quiries to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Calgary. 


ee Hudson's Bap Company BY 
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EDITORIAL 


CANADA’S DISGRACE 


HE sponsors of the campaign to make known to 
the public of Canada the disgraceful situation 
which prevails in many parts of this fair land, 

with respect to pittances paid (and at that, often 
grudgingly) to so many members of that, often so- 
called, “noblest of all professions”, have reason for sat- 
isfaction that their efforts are producing results. Their 
faith has been that once the people of Canada become 
alive to existing brutal exploitations—yes even if that 
exploitation is indulged by public bodies—they will 
take steps to put an end thereto. Publicity is develop- 
ing as the days go by, and publicity of a just cause is 
the harbinger of remedial action. It has been said that 
a law is more than half passed by the time it is formally 
set forth in a Bill: in other words public opinion has 
placed its seal of approval on the principle; otherwise 
it would never have come before the legislative 
chamber. We have confidence therefore that the time 
is not far distant when the Canadian people and the 
Canadian Government will be thinking in a national 
way with respect to education with a view to removing 
the injustices to, and inequalities of treatment of 
children and teachers throughout the provinces of the 
Dominion. 


* * + & 


E cite an example of the developing trend: 

Liberty, May 11, 1940 issue contains an article 

entitled “Teaching in Canada $1 a Day”, by 
Leslie Garden. There is a subheading “Professional 
standards for laborer’s wages. The case for more than 
70,000 of our most important civil servants”. The 
writer largely bases his article on personal experience 
and material embodied in the “Report of Research 
Committee of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, on 
Salaries and Salary Schedules”, adopted at the 1939 
conference. Here are a few pungent paragraphs: 


“We expect a big job from the teacher. But for that 
job we are not prepared to pay more than we pay a 
truck driver or a barber. Frequently less!” 

“More than half of the teachers in Canada live at 
the lowest level of self-supporting penurious existence.” 

“More than 10,000 are paid less than the mean 
legal minimum for female juniors in industry, $8.50 a 
week. More than 19,000 receive less than the mean 
legal minimum for experienced women, $12.50 per 
week!” 

“About 25,000 women teachers are paid less than 
the girl who binds the textbooks used in the schools.” 

“Nearly 37,000 teachers or about 62 per cent of all 
Canadian teachers, are paid less than the minimum for 
unskilled factory labor.” 

“More than 85 per cent of the total number, or 
53,500 are paid less than skilled union male workers.” 

“The Committee finds that by ordinary Canadian 
standards 52 per cent of our teachers cannot afford to 
raise one child; about 59 per cent cannot afford to 
raise two children and about 65 per cent cannot afford 
to raise three children. Out of every 100 men, 44 are 
paid less than the amount ordinarily required to main- 
tain a married couple with no children, no car, no ex- 
pensive holidays, nor any major medical costs.” 


among the various provinces. Of course British 

Columbia and Alberta make an envied showing 
compared with the other provinces—but that isn’t say- 
ing much. Praise is given for the minimum salary pro- 
vision in the Alberta School Act, limpid though its 
enforcement has been in all too many cases; then it 
gives a praiseworthy analysis of the establishment and 
workings of the divisional school boards in Alberta. The 


| HE article then goes on to make comparisons 
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writer quotes Premier Aberhart, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, as follows: 

“After admission to the profession, every op- 
portunity must be given to the teacher to con- 
tinue his educational growth. All this requires 
expensive summer courses, travel, and university 
study. Recognizing that the education of a teacher 
is never complete, we have felt that teachers should 
receive salaries sufficiently high to enable them to 
do this without requiring them to sacrifice other 
and proper interests.” 

In conclusion the opinion is expressed: “Aberhart 
set the pace for the other provinces in the importance 
his government is attaching to the teaching profession. 
The facts disclose an urgent need for a similar awaken- 
ing to the east of Alberta”. 

¢ + + 

OW that attention is drawn to the C.T.F. Salaries 

Report by a magazine of large, nation-wide cir- 

culation, we suggest that the way is being paved 

by and through continued effective publicity to drive 
home the remedy for Canada’s disgraceful treatment of 
their educators, in consigning more than half of them 
“to live at the lowest level of self-supporting penurious 
existence.” Certain of the provinces can of themselves 
do much to relieve the situation but only within their 
own area. However, much as it can be argued with 
justice and reason that no province (no, not even Sas- 
katchewan with its extended drouths) can not afford 
teachers a living wage; nor that any province or city, 
or School Division would be bankrupted by paying a 
fair and proper rate of wage to teachers compared with, 
shall we say, those paid to skilled union workers, the 
fact remains that there must be a nationwide change of 
front and policy with respect to the methods of 
financing our schools. All over the world today with 
the exception of Canada, it is recognized that an edu- 
cational system cannot function effectively and effi- 
ciently unless and until the national government make 
a substantial contribution to its support. Federal Aid is 
becoming more and more an issue in the United States: 
it must and will become a national issue in Canada, 
if and when sufficient publicity is developed to enable 
the public of Canada to realize that the tenacious ad- 
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herence to haywire systems of financing schools results 
in waste, poor functioning, and, withal, shameful in- 
justice and penury imposed on the molders of the live: 
and minds of the future citizens of our vaunted democ 
racy. The time is surely ripe for those publications 
whose aim first and foremost is to develop a better Can 
ada, to make their contribution by and through then 
columns towards bringing to pass a really essential, na 
tional reform. Liberty is certainly doing its bit, and 
educators throughout Canada are not ungrateful. 


+ + 8 


VISIONARIES IN DEMAND 


CORRESPONDENT brimming over with indig- 
nation writes us concerning a radio broadcast 
during the provincial election by one, Mr. Clay- 

pool, and suggests: “I really think an apology should be 
demanded.” It appears that this candidate for election, 
referring to his opposition, said something to the effect 
that Mr. X is a teacher and, you know, teachers are 
visionaries—etc. Everyone remembers the cheap jibe— 
“Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach”. Frankly, 
we can see no reason for demanding an apology, not 
because we could imagine the speaker intended his re- 
marks to be flattering to teachers—anything but. We 
can imagine that had the speaker been a little better 
versed in the scriptures he would have been too wary 
to use the term visionary, for doth not the scriptures 
lay down: “Where there is no vision, people perish.” 
(Prov. 29: 18) and again: “And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, saith God, I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh: and your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams.” (Acts 2:17.) However, what 
boots it?: the electorate revealed that they desired the 
“visionary” to represent them anyway, in spite of his 
opponent’s lack of and contempt for visions. Yes, evi- 
dently the people of this Province are not so foolish as 
not to elect visionaries—because they can trust them— 
in spite of contemptuous references made respecting 
them by so-called hard-headed, hard-boiled practical- 
minded men of the world who prate so much about 
“horse sense”, etc. At least ten of these visionaries 
(Thanks for the label, Mr. Claypool) are members- 
elect of the new Legislative Assembly of the Province 
of Alberta. 
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WHEN TEACHERS ORGANIZE @ ¢@ 


THE STORY OF THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
JOHN W. BARNETT 


Singular honor was paid the A.T.A. when the 
editors of the official publication of the American Pro- 
gressive Education Association, Frontiers of Democracy, 
asked our General Secretary to write for their magazine 
dealing with teacher organization in Alberta. 


I tingled with satisfaction after reading Frontiers of 
Democracy, February 15th, for I was proud—proud on 
two counts: first, because I am an Alberta teacher; and 
second, because I number myself among the thousands 
of friends of the author of an article of merit. Your 
Executive feels this work is worthy of reproduction and 
has requested that it appear in our Magazine that our 
membership may enjoy it too. 

R. E. SHAUL. 


OME ten years ago one of the prominent officials of the 
§ Alberta Department of Education, commenting on the 

steadily growing power and influence of the teachers’ 
organization of this Canadian Province, said: “The Alliance 
(now called the Association) is no longer an organization; 
it is an institution.” Presumably he intended to imply that 
the organization had advanced beyond the stage of a group 
of teachers banded together for the sole purpose of striving 
for higher salaries, better working conditions and greater 
security of tenure; he implied too that anyone recording the 
history of education in the Province would necessarily be 
compelled to recognize the A.T.A. in every chapter of his 
record. 


The Alliance, in certain respects a product of the World 
War, was established in 1917. A variety of circumstances 
drove the teachers to organize. From every standpoint their 
status in the Province was low. They were treated generally 
with humiliating condescension; consequently there was a 
searcity of teachers. The Department of Education had to 
exercise its statutory power to give authority to teach to 
untrained persons who did not hold valid certificates of 
qualification. Salaries remained stationary and even subject 
to substantial cuts, while other wage earners were enjoying 
considerable compensation for the increased cost of living. 
It was then possible for a farmhand with a threshing gang or 
a domestic servant or maid in a hotel to be better-off eco- 
nomically than a teacher. Immediately after the outbreak of 
War many school boards, even in cities, arbitrarily cut 
salaries with no negotiation whatever. Teachers’ contracts 
provided for term engagements only; these engagements 
could be broken on thirty days’ notice before the expiration 
of the term with no appeal possible. In consequence there 
was little continuity of service of teachers and little corporate 
spirit among them. If a teacher had the temerity to exercise 
any freedom of thought as a citizen he did so at his peril; 
if he had any opinions on professional matters he was 
brushed aside or ignored. Teachers’ conventions were purely 
government institutions in charge of inspectors. 


Because of these conditions a spirit of rebellion had 
developed in Alberta. The time was ripe for rapid progress 
along collective lines. A few determined and enthusiastic 
souls threw discretion to the winds and set about to develop 
unity of aim and endeavor among the teachers. - 


It took two years to convince the teachers that the time 
had arrived to develop an organization which could function 
the year round and which could crystallize and render vocal 
their viewpoint. It took this time to make clear that it was not 
enough to depend upon an inspirational meeting two or three 
days a year as the only medium for transmitting the view- 
point of the teachers to the public, the Department of Edu- 
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cation, school boards and other bodies interested in educa- 
tion. 


Our great “leap” year, 1919, was a direct response to the 
“call from Macedonia” made by the teaching body. Of ap- 
proximately 4,000 teachers in the Province over 2,000 joined 
the A.T.A. When one considers that the majority of these 
were rural teachers located “miles from nowhere” and that 
attendance at a meeting might mean walking or driving in 
a farmers’ buggy ten, fifteen or more miles, the determina- 
tion and enthusiasm of the rank and file of the membership 
may be understood. Local organizations sprang up every- 
where. The capacity of the teachers to organize astonished 
even the leaders themselves. 


The Minister of Education alarmed, apparently, at the 
growing strength of the Alliance wrote articles to the news- 
papers and propagandized against the organization with 
every means at his disposal. He joined in a battle to the 
death but the teachers’ organization was the survivor. The 
press was generally antagonistic; certain papers expressed a 
fear that, if not checked in time, the Alliance would become 
so powerful as to exert a “strangle hold on the educational 
system.” The Alliance emerged from this fiery furnace of 
struggle, purged and purified, and freed from some of the 
shackles which had bound it. 

As an example of the determination of the leaders of 
the A.T.A. and the enthusiasm of the rank and file in the 
early days, it might be interesting to read how the Executive 
of the Alliance first set about the task of financing an 
organizer in 1919. The Executive had no funds at all but 
arrangements were made with one of the chartered banks to 
discount notes of members on a 50% basis. Members were 
asked to give promissory notes in favor of the A.T.A. each of 
$30 face value; one hundred of these notes, $3,000, would 
enable the Executive to secure credit for $1500. It was 
planned to put a paid organizer in the field for three months 
at $500 per month including expenses. Instead of receiving 
100 notes the Executive was deluged with offers; after 200 
were received it was necessary to turn down all others. The 
organizer was appointed but the membership fees from all 
parts of the Province came in so quickly that the organizer’s 
salary was covered month by month, without its being neces- 
sary to discount any of the so generously offered promissory 
notes. A permanent executive official was appointed in 1920. 
The A.T.A. Magazine, the official organ of the Association 
was first published in June, 1920 and has continued in exist- 
ence ever since. 

The following may be cited as criteria of the fact that 
the A.T.A. from its inception has been stable and has grown 
not only in numbers but in influence and power: 

1. No decrease in membership of the Alliance reported 
since the inception of the organization; 

2. A growing tendency on the part of the teachers every- 
where to seek advice and assistance from their pro- 
fessional organization ; 

3. An increased confidence shown by the public as a 
whole in the sincerity of the organization to advance 
and safeguard the cause of education; 

4, Recognition of the A.T.A. as the real and only body in 

Alberta which can voice the opinion of the teachers in 

educational affairs; 

The extension of the activities of the organization and 

the increasing variety of its functions; 


on 





6. A steady growth each year in income; 

7. The disappearance or dissipation of the propaganda 
against teachers’ organizing and expressing themselves 
as a body; 

8. A nominee of the A.T.A. on the Senate of the University 
of Alberta alongside representatives of the other learned 
professions. 

The culmination of years of endeavor was the enactment 
of the following significant provisos in The Teaching Pro- 
fession Act in 1936: 

“4, All persons carrying on the profession of 
teaching in any institution of the Province of Al- 
berta under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Education of the Province of Alberta shall, as a 
condition of their employment or continued employ- 
ment, be members of the Association. 

“6. The Association in general meeting may pass 
by-laws not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act or of any Act or Regulation of the Province of 
Alberta respecting discipline, including the sus- 
pension or expulsion of members.”’* 

This means that the A.T.A. has sold itself to the public 
of the Province. Teaching has come to be recognized by law 
as a profession; and in exchange for this recognition the 
teachers’ professional organization assumes the burden of 
guaranteeing to the public high standards of ethics on the 
part of persons practicing the profession. In other words, it 
is the teachers’ professional organization which protects 
pupils and public against illicit acts of any member of the 
profession. 

It might be interesting to quote the most significant of 
the By-laws Relating to Discipline: 

“4, The Discipline Committee shall, on a written 
order of the Executive Council, and may of its own 
motion, investigate the facts regarding any member 
of the Association who is reported to be guilty of 
or has been charged with a crime or other unbecom- 
ing or improper cunduct. 

6. The Executive Council may, on receipt of a 
report from the Discipline Committee and after 
consideration thereof, suspend or expel from mem- 
bership the person whose conduct was under in- 
quiry, and advise the Minister to suspend or cancel 
the certificate of such person, and the Secretary 
shall inform such person by letter delivered by 
registered mail of the decision of the Executive 
Council.” 

Provision is made in The Teaching Profession Act for 
a Teaching Profession Appeal Board consisting of two mem- 
bers appointed by the Government and one by the Associa- 
tion, which may be invoked by a teacher dissatisfied with a 
decision of the Discipline Committee of the Association. 

Some might urge that compulsory membership is dis- 
tasteful. As a matter of fact the teachers of Alberta, pre- 
vious to the enactment of The Teaching Profession Act, had 
been subject to the most objectionable form of compulsion 
which masqueraded under the name of voluntary member- 
ship. Those who labored in the old days to maintain and in- 
crease the membership roll know only too well the devices 
adopted to morally (sic) compel teachers to join up, to 
“play the game,” to cease stealing a ride, to feel some sense 
of shame at participating in the benefits derived from the 
payment of fees by people no less able financially than them- 
selves to support the cause of the teacher and the child—in 
other words to stop being a ‘‘scab’”. Alberta teachers now 


*By-laws relating to discipline become valid and take effect only after 
approval by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
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prefer the word “automatic” rather than “compulsory” in 
relation to membership; they feel it hits the nail more 
squarely on the head. Besides, a teacher unethically inclined 
had only to resign from the organization under the old so- 
called voluntary system to escape enquiry and possible con- 
demnation and penalty. Such however is no longer possible. 

Money previously spent on securing members can now 
be devoted to professional aims and objects. Year by year 
appropriations can be and are set aside for research, scholar- 
ships and a professional library. Study groups are easily or- 
ganized and greater interest in professional affairs on the 
part of the rank and file is unquestionably evident. More 
confidence in and respect for the teaching body is manifested 
by the public and by the Government. All in all, the teaching 
profession is coming to be regarded as on a plane with law, 
medicine, dentistry, accountancy, etc. Cinderella is getting 
ready to try on the beautiful shoe. 


Important Notice 


DO IT NOW! 
Members are requested to examine closely the following 
section of The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act: 


“8a. Any person required by this Act, or by the reg- 
ulations, or by-laws made thereunder, to furnish 
any information or make any return or statement 
in writing te the Department of Education or the 
Board of Administrators, or to perform any act or 
duty, who refuses or neglects to furnish such in- 
formation or make such return or statement or 
perform such act or duty, shall be liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a penalty not exceeding fifty 
dollars.” 


The Board of Administrators of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund is embarrassed considerably because a number of 
teachers have failed to comply with the law as set forth 
above. Of course, nothing would be more distasteful to the 
Board than to be compelled because of this neglect of 
teachers to invoke the penalty clause of the Act. 

In the performance of their functions the Board are under 
absolute necessity of making an actuarial survey of the 
teachers of the Province in order that they may go ahead 
with the task of formulating regulations regarding a graduate 
scheme of pensions, different ages for retirement than 65, 
and other matters of importance to the whole teaching body. 
This withholding of documents as previously stated is pre- 
venting the Board from functioning, and teachers are 
earnestly requested to co-operate in this matter. 

Retirement Fund Forms Numbers 1 and 2 were mailed io 
every teacher in the Province several months ago. If any 
teachers cannot locate the forms mailed to them, they are 
earnestly requested to apply to the office of the Board of 
Administrators, 10 Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton, so 
that duplicate forms can be sent to them. Retirement Fund 
Form 1 calls for a statement of service of the teacher: it 
also asks for a birth or baptismal certificate. In case a birth 
or baptismal certificate cannot be secured, a teacher is 
required to have Retirement Fund Form 2 completed by his 
father, mother, elder brother or elder sister. 


BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
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PRESIDENTS’ 
NEWS LETTER 


THE COURSE IN SUPERVISION 
OF ARITHMETIC 


| [ss many have registered for the 





Summer School course in Psychol- 
ogy and Supervision of Arithmetic 
being sponsored by the Association? All indications are that 
this course will be interesting and instructive, even more so 
than the one given last summer in the Supervision of Read- 
ing. I understand, from Dr. LaZerte, that if the class is 
sufficiently large its members will have the opportunity of 
carrying out a rather extensive bit of educational research. 
It would certainly seem that those who are fortunate enough 
to be able to attend will get something that it is not often 
one’s privilege to acquire. 


In order to lay plans carefully and to insure that no one 
will be disappointed, all who plan registering in this course 
should make immediate application, either to the A.T.A. or 
to Dr. LaZerte. 


Please read notice in this issue entitled Psychology and 
Supervision of Arithmetic. 


SALARIES IN BRITAIN AND AT HOME 


The Schoolmaster, the official publication of the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales, devotes its issue 
of April 4th to an account of a London Conference of 2500 
delegates called together on March 29th, to consider matters 
which affect the remuneration of teachers and arise out of 
conditions of hardship consequent upon the war. I believe 
that Alberta teachers are sufticiently interested in what our 
colleagues in the Mother Country are doing in this time of 
crisis, to warrant my quoting at some length from the report 
of Sir Frederick Mander, General Secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers. He outlines the present salary policy of 
the Executive; which, after considerable discussion, the Con- 
ference unanimously approved: 


“It was realized that a change-over from a peace-time 
economy to a war-time economy would produce very 
important problems for teachers with regard to their 
salaries, and, unlike evacuation, this was a situation in 
respect of which precedents were not absent. Many of 
us were able to recall the succession of events during 
the last war, from 1914 onward. An error of judgment 
was made then, doubtless with the best of motives and 
in all sincerity by the Executive of that day, when they 
decided to suspend their salary campaign because of the 
incidence of the war. There are many in this room who 
can recall the appalling results of that error of judg- 
ment, the strangling effect upon the teachers’ standard 
of life due to the rapid inflation which took place during 
and after those war years; and the first decision of the 
Executive was the big, overriding decision not to commit 
from 1939 onward the mistake of 1914. (Applause.) The 
Executive have not the slightest intention of advising 
the Union to hold up the most strenuous efforts that can 
be put forward to maintain the standard of life of 
teachers because of the war. If they did so, so far as 
one can observe, they would be following a policy of 
almost complete isolation, for we do not notice that the 
representatives of other interests are proposing to do 
anything of the kind. At the same time the Executive 
realizes this—and it is something that I hope you will all 
realize to the full—that it would be very much better 
for teachers, and, indeed, for all the salaried and wage- 
earning classes in this country, for salaries to remain 
on the existing level, provided the cost of living could 
be pegged down to the existing level too (hear, hear), 
for when you raise salaries in pursuit of rising prices, 
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the salaried and wage-earning classes always lose. There 
is always a lag, and we would have preferred a Govern- 
mental policy of rigid pegging of prices to a policy of 
even controlled inflation bringing into being the neces- 
sity of people like ourselves having to ask successively 
for rises in salary. 


I was instructed to convey to the Government an 
expression of opinion to this effect on behalf of the 
Executive, and that was done. We asked the President 
of the Board of Education to impress upon the Gov- 
ernment as strongly as he could our view that prices 
should be pegged, but by Christmas it was evident to 
every intelligent observer that the task of the rigid 
pegging of prices was probably beyond the power of the 
Government, even if it was their desire. Those of you 
who may have studied war-time finance may share my 
view that during a prolonged war there must be some 
measure of inflation. It is inevitable, and it was the real- 
ization of that, that caused the Executive to hold a 
second review of the salary position in January. They 
had to review the position in a business-like way. 


Briefly, the proposals the Executive desired to make 
were these. They desired to ask the Authorities Panel to 
agree that the Burnham Scales were designed for nor- 
mal conditions; and to ask them to recognize that un- 
der war conditions hardship was bound to arise. This 
meant asking the Authorities Panel to adopt an en- 
tirely new principle, to take a new step forward, and to 
agree with us that although the Burnham Award should 
continue, its continuance should not prevent the two 
Panels from considering and making recommendations 
for the alleviation of war-time hardship. Furthermore, 
we wished the Authorities Panel to know that we were 
not approaching this question in an academic spirit; that 
we regarded the situation as already constituting a 
live issue and that we desired immediate machinery to 
be set up to review the situation. ( Applause.) 


The meeting of the Burnham Committee was held on 
the first of this month. We asked the authorities to ad- 
just their procedure. We asked them to recognize the 
principle of hardship and to set up immediate machinery 
in the form of a special sub-committee to review the 
situation and to report. I am glad to be able to say 
that the Authorities Panel met us in a very friendly 
and generous spirit. They agreed to modify procedure 
as we asked. They agreed that hardship was bound 
to arise under war conditions, and they agreed 
to the immediate setting up of joint machinery to re- 
view the situation.” , 

Aside from the general interest that this report has for 
us, there are one or two features that deserve close con- 
sideration by those of us charged with the responsibility of 
salary negotiations. Teachers must realize that war is ac- 
companied by monetary inflation. Thus any attempt at the 
present time to lay down a long range salary schedule must 
be discouraged. Furthermore, salary negotiating committees 
who are attempting to slash percentage reductions from 
present scales cannot be satisfied with anything less than 
an increase that will compensate for increased living costs. 
Even in prices of farm produce, which for the present are 
lagging, respectable increases are observed. The present 
Winnipeg quotation of 89% cents per bushel for No. 1 
Northern wheat was 62% cents one year ago. (April 27th). 
The struggle for increased wages must continue if teachers 
are to maintain their self respect. 


RAYMOND E. SHAUL. 


$80,000,000 


The New York Chamber of Commerce estimates that 
poor handwriting cost American business last year a total 
of $80,000,000. The losses came about through misunder- 
stood or unreadable sales slips, receipts and other records 
... the writing situation is getting so bad that some depart- 
ment stores are having to give instructions in penmanship as 
a means of guarding against such losses.—Greenville (S.C.) 
News. 





Psychology and Supervision of Arithmetic 


berta Summer School. There is no advance registration 


T course begins on July 2nd at the University of Al- 
and the course continues for five weeks. 


Fee is $6.00. 
Sponsor: Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


Lecturer: M. E. LaZerte, Immediate Past President of 
the A.T.A. 


Credits: No university credit is given for the course but 
two credits are allowed towards each of the follow- 
ing: 

(a) changing the Interim Elementary and Intermediate 
School certificate to a Permanent certificate (See Sec. 
1 (c), page 17, “The Training and Certification of 
Teachers in Alberta’’) ; 

(b) Changing the Interim Second Class or Interim First 
Class certificate to a Permanent certificate (See pages 
16 and 17, same bulletin) ; and 

(c) Changing the Second Class Certificate to an Interim 
First Class Certificate (See Sec. 3 (c), page 18, same 
bulletin). 





Co-operation of Sub-locals: Your A.T.A. Executive asks 
that Sub-locals co-operate with them in furthering the pro- 
fessional interests and work of the Association. You can 
assist by appointing a delegate to attend the course and by 
paying the registration fee of $6.00. Sub-locals that pay the 
fee of their delegate or delegates will be provided free of 
charge with the test materials that will be used during the 
coming year in the supervisory programme that is being 
planned. 

Teachers registering in the course should bring along 
texts for the various grades, namely Number Highways 3, 4 
5 and 6; Mathematics for Everyday Use, Books One and Two 
and Mathematics for Today (Grade IX). Dr. LaZerte intends 
to prepare tests for grades I to IX based upon the prescribed 
texts. These tests will be used next year in the Sub-locals for 
testing classes, deriving grade norms, and discovering weak- 
nesses in the work of individual pupils so that necessary 
remedial work may be attempted. 

As soon as you know that you are to be present for the 
course kindly advise Dr. LaZerte, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, so that adequate literature and supplies 
may be obtained for the summer session. 





CORRESPONDENCE @ 


The Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

Alberta teachers will, I feel sure, be greatly interested 
in Mr. Noble’s article on the School Book Branch. It will 
be a matter of pride to all to read of its amazing growth, 
and unique position, and to recognize its fine service. 

The only fault that I have to find with the article is that 
(naturally) it makes no mention of the vital part played by 
Mr. Noble himself in the development of this outstanding 
institution. The representatives of publishing houses all over 
Canada and the United States never cease to marvel at our 
School Book Branch; no other such institution is to be 
found anywhere, they declare. They do not hesitate to give 
Mr. Noble the credit for its success and to laud his busi- 
ness ability and his self-forgetful absorption in the interests 
of the Alberta Bookhouse. Mr. Noble, 1 gather, has more 
than once been offered a better salary in other quarters, but 
he has never even considered a move. 

The immense educational value of the institution Mr. 
Noble has built up is suggested in the article and will be 
acknowledged by every teacher and educational authority 
in Alberta. The School Book Branch stands with the other 
educational institutions of the province. It has played an 
important part in the education of our children. 

During the twenty-five years of its life, I have been great- 
ly dependent on the Book Branch and am indebted to it for a 
long, long series of invaluable services. I should like, in 
this anniversary year, to express to Mr. Noble and his staff 
my appreciation of their splendid work; to congratulate them 
on their present achievement, and to wish them continued 
expansion in the future. 

Yours truly, 
DONALDA DICKIE. 


MOTORING TO ONTARIO this summer to stay six weeks. 
Can take two passengers. Write E. J. Hanson, Thorhild, 
for particulars. 


NOTICE TO LOCALS AND SUB-LOCALS 


Have you chosen a representative to attend the University 
Summer School Course in the Psychology and Supervision of 
Arithmetic? This matter should be attended to promptly and 
registrations sent to Dr. LaZerte as soon as possible so that 
provision may be made for a sufficient number of books and 
tests. Refer to the notice on this page for particulars with 
regard to credits for and cost of the Course. 


FOUND— in Palliser Hotel, Calgary, during the Easter Con- 
vention: Two pairs women’s gloves. Enquire at Alberta 
Teachers’ Association Office, Imperial Bank Building, Ed- 
monton. 





CLEANING — PRESSING 
DYEING 


Coats, Dresses, Suits, 
Drapes, Rugs, Chesterfields. 


EDMONTON’S FINEST DRY CLEANERS 


Phone 23431 


TRUDEAU’S 








ST- JOSEPH’S COLLEGE — - 


New, bright and cheerful—Thoroughly modern — showers and tubs — Dining Room, 
Catena, Library and Gymnasium. Standard rates of University Residence. Opposite the Medi- 
cal Building. 
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Annual Report of the General Secretary -Treasurer 


history of education in Alberta, at a time immedi- 

ately following the introduction of a far-reaching 
change in the administrative system and before the public 
has had sufficient time to appreciate its potentialities for the 
present and future good of the pupils in the Alberta schools. 
It is difficult, perhaps indiscreet, for the Association or an 
officer of the Association as such, to make any reference to 
a question which has been the immediate subject of debate 
amongst the electorate. However, it is submitted without 
question by the overwhelming majority of people informed 
with respect to educational affairs that to halt the present 
progression in Alberta would be a disaster, possibly irre- 
trievable. So, all educationists are disposed to allow the wish 
to be father to the thought that whatever administration 
assumes office, that administration, rather than dislocate what 
has been done, will carry on aiming to perfect the present 
scheme which like all new ones has imperfections which un- 
doubtedly can be remedied without dislocation if the problem 
is tackled with an open mind and with a desire to consider 
first and foremost the interests of the children. 


| | FE MEET this year at a very critical period in the 


The General Secretary finds himself in somewhat of a 
dilemma, in that the President’s Report efficiently covers 
practically every detail of A.T.A. administration and policy. 
However, presumably the General Secretary is left to review 
certain phases in fuller detail from the intimate, internal 
administrative angle. 


Organization. 


During the past year two new divisions have been es- 
tablished: namely, St. Paul and Bonnyville. There are, there- 
fore forty-six fully-organized divisions at the present time 
and a Local for each division with its area coterminous with 
that division. Since there are few areas in the province 
remaining to be organized into divisions and since the ground- 
work of organization of the divisional locals was done during 
previous years, little new organization in this respect was 
necessary during the past year. The work this year has been 
one of consolidation and development. In addition to the 
Locals of the forty-six divisions, the following Locals also 
hold a charter: Fairview, Mt. Rundle (Banff-Canmore), 
Crows’ Nest Pass, Turner Valley and Coal Branch. The area 
between Peace River and the northern boundary of the 
Grande Prairie Local has been organized, but for some reason 
or other formal application has not yet been made for a 
charter. West McLennan now embraces the western part of 
the McLennan Inspectorate together with the area previous- 
ly covered by the High Prairie Local. In addition to the above 
there are two locals in Edmonton—Separate School Local 
and the Edmonton Teachers’ Association; two in Calgary— 
the Calgary Local and the Calgary Separate School Local. 
Lethbridge City has also a chartered Local as well as Medi- 
cine Hat. 


A fine fillip was given to the Sub-locals who were fortun- 
ate enough to have one or more of their members attend the 
Psychology and Supervision of Reading Course at the Sum- 
mer School last year. In many cases the work has been car- 
ried through to the Sub-locals and has given a fine subject 
for leadership and discussion in Locals acting as study 
groups. It is hoped that this work will continue and give the 
rank and file some intimate, personal problem to discuss 
throughout the year in addition to the business per se of the 
A.T.A. Experience has found that once the members of the 
Sub-locals realize that profit can be gained as well as work 
performed for the Association, there is another important 
professional link forged for the benefit of the Association, 
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for the teachers themselves and for the pupils. In fact, study 
and A.T.A. work must be complementary. 

“It can not be too strongly urged that our profession 
should give attention to the imperative need for a co- 
operative study of our educational problems, not only 
in their peculiar educational significance, but more par- 
ticularly in their relations to all the activities of every- 
day living A common understanding, a general appre- 
ciation, will obviously rest upon a wide participation of 
our membership in the solution of problems. The pro- 
fession needs especially to attack specific problems on a 
general front, to share experience while so doing and to 
pool the results for final evaluation.”—Francis L. Bacon, 

School and Society. 


The elan of the different Locals is splendid, almost with- 
out exception. Except for small organizations at Strath- 
more, Olds and Turner Valley, the areas centering on Cal- 
gary for a number of years had been more or less the de- 
spair of the Association, but since the divisions were formed 
a very fine type of leadership has manifested itself and the 
whole aspect transformed. Negotiations with the various 
school boards have been carried on with efficiency and de- 
termination. The spirit which showed itself at the Fall Con- 
vention was of such a nature as would make one seem pre- 
sumptuous who suggests how the Locals there could be bet- 
ter organized or their unanimity improved upon. It is appar- 
ent also throughout the province that the Locals and Local 
executives are realizing more and more how they can work 
in close contact with the Provincial Executive and secure a 
maximum benefit not only for themselves and their own 
membership but bolster up the work and influence of the pro- 
vincial body. Some Locals have carried on under most dis- 
couraging attendant circumstances, with the school boards 
manifesting a determined opposition to the Statutory Mini- 
mum. 


Not infrequently officers or members of the executive 
councils of Locals complain of lack of interest or lack of 
knowledge on the part of the rank and file. We are not so 
sure that the one is not the forerunner, the cause of the 
other. It is suggested that this is the most unsatisfactory 
atmosphere to prevail in any organization: in order to be 
virile and aggressive an executive must make contact with, 
and feel reaction from the rank and file, in order to be able 
to carry on with confidence and efficiency. It may be cited 
that where an executive council desires to overcome the dif- 
ficulties of inertia, lack of interest and lack of contact with 
members, a monthly bulletin can be published. It is suggested 
that where you have the rank and file of the membership 
constantly and intimately informed as to what their elected 
representatives are doing, there you have progress, alert- 
ness and a community spirit and interest—a state of affairs 
which can not well be obtained by any other means. With 
the $2.00 per member assessment for Local fees, there are 
few Locals who could not afford to perform the useful ser- 
vice of keeping the members informed by publishing a month- 
ly bulletin. 


Salaries. 

It is generally true also that where boards start with a 
low minimum on the schedule there is a correspondingly low 
maximum. The argument so often used that they (i.e. the 
board or superintendent) are prepared to pay a good salary 
to an efficient teacher of long experience, does not work out 
in practice, if the first rung of the schedule is low. The fact 
is: in those divisions where the “low-minimum-high-maxi- 
mum” argument has been used, the average salary is actually 
lower than in the divisions which have started with the 
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$840.00 minimum. This is not meant to discourage the idea of 
a high maximum—quite the contrary. One of the most dis- 
couraging facts in connection with the recent salary nego- 
tiations between many school divisions and their staffs (par- 
ticularly so in the divisions centering upon Calgary) is that 
the boards were able to secure approval to pay teachers con- 
siderably less than the Statutory Minimum. As a matter of 
fact, these school boards were not making anything like the 
financial effort of a division such as Athabasca or Smoky 
Lake, since the former are almost incomparably better off. 
This has had a deleterious effect on negotiations with other 
divisions, since the school boards of poorer divisions are able 
with some reason to argue: “Why should we pay a higher 
salary than Calgary or Olds when they have fewer teachers 
than we and an assessment many times larger than our 
own”. There is also another feature of this salary question: 
Since the first divisions were established, the situation has 
changed throughout the province. In 1936 there was an over- 
supply of teachers who therefore had very little bargaining 
power. However, as time went on, this oversupply of teach- 
ers was transformed into an undersupply: in other words, 
the teachers became vested with some power to bargain. Im- 
mediately preceding this liquidation of the oversupply, cer- 
tain divisions comparatively wealthy, such as Lethbridge and 
Clover Bar, had negotiated what was regarded at that time 
as a fairly-reasonable schedule of salaries. The teachers ac- 
cepted that schedule which started at a lower rate than 
$840.00 and the staff since then have felt somewhat loath to 
reopen the salary question. Many of these teachers here are 
climbing on the schedule and are in a measure fairly well sat- 
isfied. But, a time passed; other divisions were established 
and the long-experienced teachers in these newer divisions 
were not generally in receipt of adequate remuneration. They 
had no salary schedule before the division was established 
and had not had the benefit of climbing on any schedule. Dur- 
ing the year of establishment of the division, the salaries 
usually remain practically the same as they had been before 
the division was established; the new divisional board, de- 
sired naturally that their schedule should be comparable 
with the schedule of previously established divisions—the 
same or smaller minimum, the same or smaller maximum. 
This meant inevitably in such cases that the teachers in the 
newly-established divisions must wait for a year or two, or 
often more, to reach the level their confreres had reached 
in divisions previously established. It is very regrettable and 
very unjust that a division such as Calgary with an assess- 
ment of $12,700,300 and with 78 teachers should desire to 
pay as low a minimum as Athabasca with 100 teachers and 
an assessment of $2,600,000. As a matter of fact, the Foot- 
hills Board with over $18,000,000 assessment and but 57 
teachers desired to pay certain teachers not more than $700, 
which is Athabasca’s net minimum. 


With the coming into effect of the school divisions it was 
apparent that certain divisions most able to meet the mini- 
mum salary requirement, showed just about as much respect 
for the minimum salary statutory requirement as was given 
to the prohibition law by certain sections to the liquor leg- 
islation: they just set out to render the law ineffective and 
inoperative and the sad part of the whole business is that 
they were started in their attitude by certain of the super- 
intendents. 


Members are advised to scan carefully the Solicitors’ Re- 
port, particularly in so far as it relates to tribunals available 
to teachers when the board and their staff are at a deadlock 
over salaries. Negotiating committees, feeling themselves 
powerless to induce their school board either to restore a sal- 
ary cut or compile and adopt a schedule of salaries in keep- 
ing with the teachers’ work, responsibilities and position, have 
felt themselves powerless to remedy the situation, and have 
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urged the Provincial Executive to support them in taking 
precipitate action. It is suggested that either the Board of 
Reference as provided for in The School Act should be in- 
voked or, alternately, the teachers should appeal under The 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


Members are recommended to scan the diagram attached 
to this report showing the average salaries paid to teachers 
in the different schools in Alberta from 1921 to 1939. The 
following comments may be in order: 

1. The curve of salaries in towns and cities runs high 
from 1929 to 1933 and may be explained by the larger cities’ 
school boards’ putting into effect a voluntary (sic) cut for 
relief employment but which the teachers have “volunteered” 
in vain ever since to have deleted; 

2. The same is true with respect to the urban curve; 

3. It will be noted that the curve for teachers in all 
schools is gradually on the upward climb, corresponding 
very closely to the curve for rural teachers’ salaries. The 
lowest ebb for rural teachers was reached in 1935 and since 
that time the curve has climbed gradually; 

4, The only group whose position does not seem to have 
improved since, 1935 are the teachers in the consolidated 
schools. Explanation is lacking. 

5. The salary curve in divisions starting at 1937 is rising 
at about the same rate as that of the rural teachers. The 
curve, however, is not due to.the higher minimum salary 
paid but to the fact that continuing teachers are advancing 
on the schedule. 

“People have got to make up their minds to quit 
griping about paying the bill for education. To my 
mind, it’s one of the best investments society can make. 
It is a choice between democracy and gangsterism such 
as Fascism or Naziism.’”’—Aubrey Williams, Director, 
National Youth Administration. 


Diagram Showing Average of Teachers’ Salaries in the 
Different Schools in Alberta from 1921-1939 
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We quote herewith an editorial from The A.T.A. Magazine 
of January 1940 which sets forth the case for an upward 
trend in teachers’ salaries: 

“According to a circular letter received, issued by 
Babson’s Reports Inc.: 

‘Canadian business is scoring one of the most 
sensational advances in history. Industrial activity 
is today at an all-time high! It should continue to 
rise through domestic expansion and under the 
stimulus of future purchase from Europe!’ 

“We take for granted that Babson’s know what they 
are talking about and that the upward surge of busi- 
ness—and attendant increase in wealth and loosening- 
up of money—will wet the feet of the teachers. We can 
assure all parties concerned that the A.T.A. has no de- 
sire to emulate King Canute by ordering the waves of 
the incoming tide of prosperity to recede. We hope no 
power on earth can dam or divert the incoming tide of 
prosperity. We hope Babson’s Reports may convert school 
board members to the certainty that plenty is overtaking 
everything and that they will have lots of money for 
equipment, lots of money for libraries and last but not 
least, lots of money for teachers’ salaries. Let us hope 
the defeatist atmosphere may change with the advent 
of 1940. What a thought. Here’s hoping!” 


It is well known, of course, that at the time the divisions 
took over the state of the buildings and equipment had 
reached the lowest possible ebb; so much so, that had the 
divisions not been established the individual school districts 
would have been compelled to make repairs on the build- 
ings, and put in some new desks, etc. Furthermore, the new 
curriculum had come into effect which required an extension 
of the school libraries, science equipment, etc. The divisional 
board, on taking over, realized the necessity of spending 
money on the school itself, and, it must be said, have made a 
pretty fine job of it. However, money was difficult to obtain 
and so the school board decided to build new rooms out of 
current revenue. They worked on the principle that no mat- 
ter what new expenditures were indispensably necessary, the 
appropriation made on the municipalities should under no 
circumstances be increased materially. The final result was 
that the teachers, not the ratepayers, had to pay the piper; 
money goes to new buildings, repairs, equipment to take care 
of the options which in effect the teachers pay for. 

It is too much to expect that teachers in Alberta shall 
forestall opposition to the larger unit by cheerfully serving 
continuously for a lower rate of salary than would have been 
obtainable had the large divisions not been instituted at all. 
Teachers anticipated with joy the establishment of the divi- 
sions, knowing the change to be sound educationally, good 
administratively, safe and economical, and withal full of 
promise for the child. They are prepared to bear a share of 
sacrifice for the benefit of the reform. On the other hand it 
is puerile to attempt to urge that teachers have not some 
right to be interested in the size of the pay cheque, just as 
farmers are interested in the price of hogs or oats. Is it not 
altogether too much to expect of them that they can sit un- 
concerned and silent when sacrifices are demanded of them 
by people in certain areas well able to function easily with- 
out such financial sacrifice being necessary? This beating- 
down policy on the part of certain wealthy divisions is the 
one blot on the administrational side of the present Alberta 
system, and calls for action by teachers, superintendents, De- 
partment and divisional boards otherwise disposed. 


Unpaid Salaries. 


The work continues of adjusting the heritage of debts for 
unpaid teachers’ salaries accrued before the divisions took 
over. With few exceptions, we have found the divisional 
boards co-operative in their attitude in this matter, and the 
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contacts the officials of the Association have been able to 
make in negotiating adjustment of these debts have been 
beneficial and happy to all parties concerned. 


Provincial Salary Schedule. 


Many teachers and school boards endorse the idea of a 
provincial schedule of salaries for teachers. Presumably, 
many of those desiring a provincial schedule have in mind 
something like the Burnham Scale for the teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales, which was the co-operative product of rep- 
resentatives of employing authorities on the one hand, and of 
teachers’ organizations on the other, who met under the 
chairmanship of Lord Burnham and evolved a schedule of 
salaries applicable to all teachers whether urban, suburban, 
rural, etc. No one can criticize the principle involved and its 
practical working out. In England and Wales a teacher mov- 
ing from one area to another or from one employing board io 
another knows exactly the salary to which he is entitled, the 
allowances made for qualifications, past experience, and other 
factors which fix the rung on the salary ladder. In other 
parts of the British Empire (British South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand) the teachers are all State servants and are 
paid salaries in accordance with the schedule provided by the 
State Government. The idea seems to work out splendidly 
and the teachers’ organization of each state is able to confer 
with the authorities and agree amicably—or otherwise—on a 
State scale of salaries for teachers. Local organizations are 
spared the annual debate and haggling which so often arise 
from negotiating the local salary schedule, and the local 
group of teachers are thereby left free to concentrate on pro- 
fessional as distinct from money matters. 


Surely teachers must recognize that their experience with 
the so-called Minimum Wage requirement for teachers should 
make us go warily before endorsing any proposal whereby the 
provincial salary schedule, if decided upon, could be depart- 
ed from under any circumstances whatsoever—even by auth- 
ority of the Minister. Would there any longer be a provin- 
cial salary schedule if that salary schedule were beyond the 
resources of a school division to meet, and if authority could 
be given to depart from that schedule—as has been done in 
thousands of cases with respect to the Statutory Minimum? 
Lloyd George once said that to precipitate an ideal had the 
effect of retarding it. How true would this be with respect to 
a provincial salary schedule. It seems to us the crux of the 
whole matter is that before any provincial salary schedule 
can be considered, in justice to both school boards and teach- 
ers, the bigger question of adjustment or distribution of the 
cost of support of education must be faced and solved. The 
enactment of Legislation providing for the larger unit of ad- 
ministration has not solved the financial problems of the Al- 
berta school system; it has only just started things on the 
first lap of the journey toward sound educational financing. 
True, it has distributed the burden of taxation and support 
for education throughout the school divisions. It used to be 
considered ridiculous to require a school district on less than 
$20,000 assessment to support a school, while a school district 
adjoining has the resources of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to support its school. But, there is almost as much dis- 
parity between school divisions to support a healthy educa- 
tional system as previously existed between individual school 
districts now part of the divisions. The remedy obviously is 
for the State to step in, and by and through increased school 
grants, even-up the burden so that there will be a measure 
of equality in ability (as between the divisions) to pay teach- 
ers according to a provincial salary schedule, and generally 
to support the educational system within the divisions on 
equal terms with every other school division. All in all, there- 
fore, it is our opinion that teachers and school boards—par- 
ticularly teachers—should go slowly in this matter. To rush 
this question of a provincial salary schedule before the wider 
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problem—of equal distribution of the educational burden—is 
solved, would be “putting the cart before the horse”. 

Neither are school boards by any means oblivious of the 
difficulties involved in this matter. At the last Trustees’ Con- 
vention at Calgary a report compiled by a committee of the 
Association was brought before the Convention. The proposed 
provincial schedule under discussion was not very generous 
from the teacher’s standpoint: it might be held as average 
considering the salary schedules approved by the various 
school divisions throughout the Province. Immediately the 
report was open for discussion, some of the representatives 
from the poorer divisions represented that, if such a schedule 
was put into effect, their own particular school division could 
not possibly pay in accordance therewith. 

The question then is whence shall the wherewithal come? 
It is the conviction of the Alberta Teachers’ Association and 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation that the time is ripe 
for an energetic campaign throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada for the Dominion Government to take care, in some de- 
gree, of the moral obligation which devolves upon it, to pro- 
vide substantial subsidies for education so that every Can- 
adian boy and girl may be provided with the minimum stand- 
ard of education and educational opportunity. Until the time 
arrives when this problem is well on the way to settlement 
it is suggested in all earnestness that the issue of the pro- 
vincial salary schedule for the teachers of Alberta should 
not be precipitated. 

A.T.A. Library. 

It is noted with a great deal of satisfaction that the Fed- 
eral Government acceded to the requests of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation to approve a change in the postal regu- 
lations reducing very substantially the rates on library books. 
The return postage rate on books circulated within the limits 
of the Province by authorized libraries is now 5c for the first 
pound, and ic for each additional pound, the limit set to the 
weight of parcels remaining as before. This, of course, re- 
lieves the Association of considerable expense in sending out 
library books to teachers and it has had a beneficial effect in 
that more and more teachers avail themselves of the Library 
and use it more often. It is with pleasure we are able to re- 
port that there is usually a large waiting list on file in the 
Library and very few books remain on the shelves. 

a oe 

In view of the advances, spectacular almost, made during 
the past five years, the past year was one of digging-in and 
consolidation of the front line trenches. In 1936 The Teaching 
Profession Act was amended granting legal status to the 
teaching profession; a satisfactory Board of Reference was 
secured in 1937, which year was possibly the most marked 
year in the educational history of the Province, in that the 
Bill was enacted providing for creation of school divisions. 
1937-38 placed on the shoulders of the A.T.A. the work of re- 
organizing in its entirety our provincial structure—a local 
for each divisional area with affiliated Sub-locals in every 
unit. The work in 1938-39 very largely consisted of rounding- 
off the previous year’s task and in assisting Locals in salary 
negotiations—nothing very spectacular, it is true, but most 
indispensable to the security of the provincial organization 
and the members thereof. “He that would make a golden 
gate must bring a nail to it daily”. The golden gates to pro- 
fessionalism, to full unquestioned public confidence, to com- 
munity of spirit are assuming visible form and substance, 
because a host of members, sub-locals, local executives, the 
members of the provincial executive, the loyal A.T.A. office 
staff have all furnished the daily nail. The unity, the esprit- 
de-corps, the elan of Alberta educationists stand second to 
none on this continent. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Fora 


GRAND HOLIDAY 
Visit the 


PACIFIC COAST 


this Summer 


LOW 30-DAY 
VACATION FARES 


every Friday, Saturday and Sunday, May 31st to 
September 29th inclusive. Liberal stopover privi- 
leges allowed, affording an ideal opportunity to see 
colorful Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake, and the 
Columbia Icefield in the majestic Canadian Rockies. 


See ALASKA 
and the Yukon 


An inexpensive holiday that is really 
different! 9-Day ‘Princess’? Cruises— 
Vancouver to Skagway and return— 
$105 up. Three special 11-Day 
“Princess” Cruises June 25, July 16 
and August 6—$125 up. Fares in- 
clude meals and berth except at 
Skagway. 


West Coast Cruises 


(Including Meals and Berth) 


Victoria to Port Alice and return. Carefree Sunset 
Cruises along West Coast of Vancouver Island— 
6% days—$42.90. Also Vancouver to Prince Ru- 
pert and return—4% days—$40. 


Go East 
via Lake and Rail 


Break your train journey at Fort William or Port 
Arthur and sail the Great Lakes for two thrill-filled 
days on a great white Canadian Pacific Steamer. 


Descriptive literature and all the in- 
teresting details from your local Can- 
adian Pacific Ticket Agent. 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS @¢ @ @ 


An Address delivered at the Easter Convention by MR. WATSON THOMSON 


It is dark with the shadow of the war itself, and clouded 

with censorship propaganda, with our own confusicn of 
thought and with the mental paralysis that seizes us when 
we visualize man’s own power to destroy himself. In so be- 
wildering a situation we are tempted to cry out for a 
formula of faith, to define the issue as “democracy versus 
dictatorship” or in some such phrase. But we must beware of 
any such simplification of issues. In the last war there were 
six or seven wars fought, and the issues at stake were 
steadily altered as the months went by. Probably none of 
the national leaders today, neither Hitler, Stalin nor Cham- 
berlain really know the objectives for which the nations 
are fighting, and any summary of aims made today might be 
inadequate in six months’ time, as new events in the game of 
power politics cause new forces, physical and moral, to be 
released. 


yT" world confronting us today is dark, tragic, difficult. 


Therefore, we must urge ourselves to keep an elasticity 
of mind, resisting the temptation to fall back on an absolutist 
position of some kind. Here in North America where we are 
comparatively far and protected by distance from the con- 
flict, we might be in danger of adopting a short-sighted iso- 
lationist attitude. Some people take the pacifist position. This 
seems unsatisfactory because it compares the disorders of 
this world with the peace of a world of the imagination; for 
a long time yet force is likely to be needed and used among 
us, and in any case, there can be no peace in view of the 
economic difficulties in our path. 


A third absolutist position is that of the Socialist who 
makes “capitalism’’ or “imperialism” the villain in the 
piece. Make the economic changes required to provide for 
clothing and shelter for everyone and all will be well, he says. 
So far so good. But Socialism, interpreted in this narrow 
sense, is not enough. 

Communism is an absolutist position that must be wrong 
because it imputes perfection to the U.S.S.R.—purity of mo- 
tive and infallibility of judgment. But another absolutist 
position into which we may retreat is imperialism—a belief 
that the British Empire always has been right and always 
will be, that God is on our side and that all we need to do is 
“Carry On”. 

Let,us examine various theories before we try to come to 
any conclusion as to what this war is being fought about. 

That trade rivalry between Great Britain and Germany is 
a fundamental cause is undeniable. No doubt we Anglo- 
Saxons under-estimate the jealousy of the Western World of 
the wealth, power and prestige of the British Empire. But the 
profits of imperialism are not what they were 200 years 
ago. Today any nation that risks men and resources on 
capturing colonial empire is taking a greater risk. It is not 
merely for trade advantages denied to her by the so-called 
“open door” policy that Germany has again thrown down the 
gauntlet. 

A second theory about the war is that it is caused by an 
upset in the balance of power in Europe. This balance Britain 
has always fought to maintain—to keep any one European 
country from growing too powerful for her to hold in check. 
The German people feel that they are for several reasons the 
dominant nation in Europe and resent what they consider 
England’s interference to deprive them of their rights. 

Again there is a theory that the war is caused by tem- 
peramental incompatibility between these two great nations, 
and here again propaganda distorts the picture. We may 
think of the cause of the war as being a sort of German 
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original sin, a peculiar weakness inheritable among Germans. 
It is true that the German people are today in a pathological 
condition suffering from a suppression neurosis which has its 
roots in the distant past. We should not distinguish between 
the people and their leaders, for both are permeated by the 
same social and political urges. The leaders do represent 
their people. How much of this pathological condition is the 
work of the German people themselves and how much the 
effect of the actions and attitudes of other nations is a 
problem. Certainly by our misguided and inopportune courses 
of action, we must all take some of the responsibility for 
having created Germany’s unhappy frame of mind. 

When we consider the capitalist-imperialist theory, we see 
some value in the explanation that the breakdown in inter- 
national affairs came from a precipitate retreat after the last 
war to the laissez-faire theory of economic enterprise. The 
example of the United States in refusing to give up freedom 
of enterprise was followed by the rest of the world, and at 
Geneva, a super-structure of political co-operation was 
built on a foundation of ruthless economic competition. Nor 
can the western world deny that it has made no effort to face 
the burning problems of allocating raw materials and mar- 
kets. 

In any consideration of the causes and the issues of the 
present war we must notice another great new idea emerging 
—the absolescence of the Nation State, and the creation of 
what is to take its place. Today the Nation State is ruinously 
inadequate. When every industry draws for supplies on the 
four corners of the earth and returns its products in 
their finished form, the brotherhood of man has become a 
technological necessity. The greater the magnificence of the 
prosperous future which science holds before us, the greater 
will be our disaster if we fail to take hold of it. The funda- 
mental law of life is this ‘“‘Adapt or Perish”. Western man 
has made a new material world; he is now faced with the 
painful necessity of making the necessary psychological, 
political and economic adjustments to enable him to live 
in this new world. If he cannot make them he will have 
perished by his own hand. We must be on our guard lest the 
confusion and despair which this prospect engenders may 
now make us creep back into psychological isolation. To 
evade these issues raised by the war and the evils that will 
follow in its wake would be intellectually indefensible and 
dangerous in every way. The most reasonable substitute for 
the Nation State is federalism. But many of our present 
difficulties are due to the good people who believed and 
trusted in the League of Nations and failed to face its real 
and underlying problems. World Federation likewise is no 
panacea. 

It is important above all to remember (in spite of the con- 
fusion, carnage and misery) the significance of the human 
element in the drama. For it is the very proof of man’s high 
station that he can make sad mistakes, commit the greatest 
sins and follies against himself, and learn at last after long 
cycles of suffering the new fragments of truth that are need- 
ed in the building of a freer and more generous society. 


W. J. STEEL -Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. West, Calgary 
Store Phone M2612 Night Phone S0803 
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The Value of a Home and School Association 


H. E. PANABAKER, B.A., Calgary 


ANY principals and teachers who have never been in 
contact with “Home and School” often wonder why 

they should desire the formation of local associations 
in connection with their schools. In fact—if the truth were 
known—some of them see in “Home and School” an insidious 
attempt to interfere in the internal arrangements and man- 
agement of the school. 


The facts prove otherwise. A Home and School Association 
ean function successfully only under certain very definite 
conditions: first, that it receive the cordial and continuous 
co-operation of the teachers; and second, that it scrupulously 
abstain from anything approaching interference with the 
staff in the internal affairs of the school. This rigid limitation 
of activity makes possible the concentration of the energy 
of the Association upon those problems which are its specific 
field. 


Listed briefly, they are as follows: 

(1) Bringing teachers and parents together for joint 
discussion of common problems in a more felicitous 
atmosphere than that of the parent-teacher dog- 
fight of the past. 

(2) Educating the teachers and parents to appreciating 
to the fullest the scope and purposes of the school, 
latent and otherwise. 

(3) Educating the parents to a sense of responsibility 
to provide a home environment essential to the 
children’s happiness and health. 

(4) Giving to parents the advantages of the teachers’ 
specialized studies, training, and experience in child 
psychology and treatment of children. 

(5) Developing a common attack upon all problems 
affecting the school and the home. 

(6) Building up a community pride and interest in the 
school and a spirit of genuine co-operation between 
the parents and the teachers. 

Genuine co-operation between parents and teachers must 
be developed if the school is to become an integral, and 
truly functional part of the community life. Teachers owe it 
to themselves to develop co-operation for its fruits are 
many and lasting. Goodness knows plenty of problems 
will remain to be solved, even at the best. Those which arise 
out of lack of understanding and co-operation between the 
home and the school ought, therefore, to be the more readily 
solved. In this capacity, an active Home and School Associa- 
tion, under intelligent leadership, can work wonders. It can 
not work miracles, but the improvement in the general at- 
mosphere of the school is remarkable when pupils know that 
parents and teachers are actively working together for a 
common purpose. Opposition is so easily aroused when people 
do not understand what each other is trying to do. This par- 
ticular kind of opposition can easily be swept from our 
parent-teacher relationships by a Home and School Associa- 
tion. 

The business of educating our boys and girls has become 
so complex in recent years that the school alone cannot pos- 
sibly make a complete job of it; therefore every agency pos- 
sible must be pressed into service. Obviously the most im- 





TEACHERS! 
See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER--the 
smallest portable manufactured 


Calgary Typewriter & Office Supply Co. 
237 Seventh Ave. W. Phone M3425, CALGARY 
Agents for Royal, Remington and Hermes 
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portant educational agency outside of the school is the home. 
Here the student’s background is supplied, his habits formed, 
his tastes created. If we can get the home intelligently at 
work soon enough, many of the problems which must later be 
solved by the school will disappear. To neglect the building 
of a close alliance with the home through fear of possible 
interference is to limit hopelessly what the school may ac- 
complish. 

Parents and teachers alike need educating with regard to 
their separate, yet complementary, functions in education. 
Even yet too many teachers resist the idea of joint responsi- 
bility; even yet too many parents evade their share of the 
blame for their children’s failures. This antagonism and 
separatism will continue until school problems can be dis- 
cussed sensibly and objectively by all concerned. To provide 
the machinery for carrying on that discussion and to create 
the atmosphere in which, alone, it would be possible are the 
primary purposes of the “Home and School’. 

The goal can be reached—but not easily; for it necessi- 
tates busy teachers giving time, thought and energy to the 
process, and harassed and over-worked parents developing 
new outlooks and attitudes in order to participate actively in 
the achievement. If the teachers stand aside there is a real 
danger of the Home and School Association becoming noth- 
ing more than a “Ladies’ Aid Society” with aims diffused and 
energies frittered away on mere money-raising projects in 
support of the school. To avoid this real sacrifices must be 
made by all; but the resulting benefits will more than com- 


pensate for any loss of pleasure or convenience that may be. 


incurred. 

Every community needs a vigorous Home and School 
Association intelligently directing its attack upon the prob- 
lems which today baffle our non-allied homes and schools. 


Overtime Teaching @ @ 


Speciousness and Absurdity of the Usual Defence 


The question of overtime teaching has been discussed 
frequently in the columns of this journal and the Federation 
has striven to make its members conscious of the evils of this 
practice. 

The Federation holds that a teacher who deliberately in- 
vites his pupils to undertake work after school and then 
states that his pupils are voluntarily staying for extra work 
is guilty of conduct unworthy of any professional man. In 
addition he is disloyal to his fellow-teachers who are teaching 
honestly and fairly. 

Moreover, it is absurd to state that any class of children 
voluntarily lengthens its working hours. If the employees 
ef an industrial concern suddenly decided to do so there 
would be grave suspicion of coercion, and what is true of 
adults must surely be true of children. 


Evil Effects of Unprofessional Practice 


The Federation knows only too well the shocking defects 
that occur in the education of any child who has been 
crammed. The practice is condoned because of the immediate 
gain to individual pupils, whereas the long-range view would 
see that our standards suffer because of the disgust and dis- 
taste with which scholarship is viewed by such children in 
adult life. 

Surely this generation of trained teachers should be able 
to achieve something worthy gf themselves. 

—Education, Official Organ of the New South Wales 
Public School Teachers’ Federation. 
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A PAGEANT FOR EMPIRE DAY @ @ 


LAURA HUGHES, Calgary 


Characters: 


Herald or Page. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations; England; 


Opening 


Page: 


Scotland; Ireland; Wales; Bermuda;.Newfoundland; 


Canada; The French Canadian; New Zealand; Aus- 


tralia; India; South Africa; The Islands of the Seas. 


Chorus (off stage): 
THE EMPIRE IS OUR COUNTRY. 


Dear friends, and parents, very dear, 

We are so glad to see you here, 

We hope that you will like the way 

We entertain you here today, 

For now a pageant we present 

With your approval and consent 

And ’tis my pleasure to this hall 

The figures one by one to call. 

And now, the first of our relations, 

Belle Mere—the Commonwealth of Nations. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations: 


England 


I am the greatest commonwealth 

The world has ever seen. 
I am the largest nation 

Ever ruled by king or queen. 
To boast of this is not our part, 
But to be thankful from the heart. 
We each must learn the part to take 
The world a better place to make. 
And now, my children, one by one, 
Please call to tell what each has done. 


Oh, I’m a lad from England, 

From England of the seas. 

We play all games; we play them hard. 
We play to win, not for reward. 

Yes, win or lose we play the game 

For England’s name and England’s fame. 
And as a sign of all of that 

I bring to you this cricket bat. 


Scotland: 


Ireland: 


Wales: 


I come from the land of the thistle and heather, 

A land that is bonny in all kinds of weather. 
Though folks often laugh at us Scotch for our thrift, 
The world would be better for just such a gift. 
And so as a sign I beg you to take 

This neat little package of oaten cake. 


With a tear in one eye, 
And a laugh in the other, 
I come from old Erin, 
Dear sister and brother. 

I bring to you music, 
And humor and jokes. 
Our lives have been sad, 
But we’re still jolly folks. 
This harp let me lay 

At your feet as a sign 
Of the songs that are loved 
By all people of mine. 


The stirring songs of Welshmen 
Have been sung by bards of old; 
Full many a tale of chivalry 

Their verses did unfold. 

I might have brought so many things 
As gifts for you today, 

But we thought this roll of music 
Was the best in every way. 


Bermuda: 


Bermuda is an island 

In the broad Atlantic Sea, 

And we want to do our homage, 
Show our faith and loyalty. 
You’ll think it very funny, 

This gift I bring to you, 

But tell me thrifty housewife, 
Whatever would you do 
Without the lonely onion, 

In the soup and in the stew. 
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Newfoundland: 


I am the oldest colony 

On this side of the sea, 

And a part of this great Empire 

I’m surely proud to be. 

Our coast line may be rugged, 

Our climate may be cold, 

But you’ll get the warmer welcome 
From our fishermen so bold. 

My gift to you? Don’t think it odd 
The best of all the fish—the cod. 


I might bring gifts and not a few, 
From forest, mine and river too, 

But bread I think you’ll all agree, 
Would be the best to you from me. 

Full many folk from many climes 

Have come to this fair land of mine, 
They’ve come to us their homes to make, 
Their places in our lives to take. 
’Twould take too long to hear from all, 
We’d never get back home at all, 

But let me call just one of these, 

The French Canadian—if you please. 


The French Canadian: 


The French were first to settle 

In Canada so fair. 

We brought it joy and courtesy, 

And cultured art so rare. 

Ah, well! those days of pioneers 

Are very far away, 

And we’re very, very happy 

Here in Canada today. 

We’re known as French Canadians now 
And the name we proudly wear, 

For we’ve given the very best of France 
To make Canada more fair. 

So take this book of fashions, 

So dear to hearts of girls, 

While underneath the ‘Union Jack 

The fleur-de-lis unfurls. 


New Zealand: 


The Dominion of New Zealand, 

In the South Pacific Sea, 

Is a little group of islands, 

So we’re not so big you see. 

And yet there are so many things 
That we might bring to you, 

For our country’s very rich, 

In mines and farms and forests too. 
But we’ve chosen as our gift to you 
This piece of shining gold. 

Let me lay it with the others, 

If I may be so bold. 


Australia: 


From the land of the Southern Cross come I, 

Of the kangaroo, lyre-bird and emu so spry. 

Our climate’s best suited to raising of sheep, 

So thousands of these in our country we keep. 

I have brought you this wool of a texture so fine, 

You will find it quite warm and yet light, friend of 
mine. 


The borders of our India extend so very wide 

I might bring many gifts with me and place them by 
your side. 

I might bring coffee, tea or rice, 

I might bring sugar, oil or spice, 

I might bring linen to you all, 

And, too, perhaps, a silken shawl; 

But searching ’round for what was best, 

This book I thought should end my quest, 

For Hindu men have proved their worth 

Among the wisest men of earth. 


South Africa: 


From the Union of South Africa 
Came the diamond for our queen 
You’ll see it shining in her crown 
On state occasions seen. 

And now I bring to you dear friends 
Another of these precious gems. 
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The Islands of the Seas: 
We represent the islands 
Dotted all about the sea, 
If we should try to show them all 
How weary you would be. 
But here are just a few of all 
That we might bring to thee. 
From Ceylon comes delicious tea. 
From Singapore comes spice. 
Jamaica brings you ginger. 
And Hong Kong brings you rice. 
Page: 
Dear friends and parents very dear, 
Our Empire Pageant must end here. 
We hope that you’ve enjoyed the way 
We’ve entertained you here today. 
So to a close our act we bring 
With this our prayer:— 


All (saluting) GOD SAVE THE KING. 

As each character appears on the scene he stands quietly 
in his place while a suitable selection is played and when he 
has finished his verse and presented his gift he moves to right 
or left of the throne so that at the end the characters form a 
semi-circle with the British Commonwealth of Nations as the 
central figure. 

It is suggested that the Islands of the Seas be taken by 
five of the Primary pupils; the largest one repeating the 
verse while each of the smaller pupils says one line as they 
present the gift. 

Suggested suitable music: Page. “British Grenadiers’; Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, “Land of Hope and Glory”; 
England, “John Peel’’; Scotland, “Weel May the Keel Row”; 
Ireland, ““When Irish Eyes are Smiling’; Wales, ‘Men of 
Harlech”; Bermuda, Newfoundland, New Zealand, A good 
island or sea song; Canada, “The Maple Leaf Forever”; 
French Canada, “Alouette”; South Africa, “A Zulu Dance’’. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A GLOBE 
A Social Studies Project submitted by W. Coward of Tofield 


The main bulk of the sphere is made from hay. Pick up 
a few strands of the dried grass from the pile. As you‘draw 
them out slowly, twist them steadily into a long rope. Wrap 
this rope into a tight well-formed ball about 20 inches in 
diameter. The shape is now trued up by wrapping fine wire 
about the globe drawing in any high spots with tension. 
Clip surface smooth with scissors. The globe is now pierced 
with a heavy wire about 3 times the length of the diameter. 
This is for a hanging support. 

Make a paste of 1 part salt, 1 part flour and 1 part plaster 
of paris. Surface the sphere with this as smoothly as pos- 
sible. Sandpaper when dry. Mark it off into meridians after 
drawing the equator. 0, 10, 20, 30, etc. proved best. Mark 
on parallels of latitude—0, 10, 20, 30, etc. Continents are 
now easily drawn in place. Color and shellac. 

This piece of equipment is serviceable and light. Many 
excellent problems present themselves during construction. 
Various informational studies can be woven into the enter- 
prise. Thirty cents worth of plaster will see you through. 


PHOTO 
FINISHING 


6 or 8 Exposure rolls 


25€ 


Developed and Printed. 
Reprints 3c Each 


Also Reduced Prices on Enlargements 


The Willson Stationery 
Co., Ltd. 


10080 Jasper Avenue Edmonton, Alberta 
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BOOK REVIEW « « « 


SCIENCE IN OUR MODERN WORLD 
Book 1: “Understanding Science’’. (Price $1.28; 432 pp.) 
Book 2: “Science for Daily Use”.’(Price $1.48; 500 pp.) 
Book 38: “Science for Human Control’. (Price $1.68; 
588 pages). 
Authors—Ralph Watkins and Winifred Perry. 


Publishers—Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd., 70 Bond St., 
Toronto. 





Reviewed by S. W. Hooper, Taber 
This series follows the modern trend in science presenta- 
tion, considering science a series of social situations, and pre- 
sents the old laws and principles as a group of vital prob- 
lems. 


A unit in each text is devoted to developing a scientific 
attitude: “The difference between superstition and science’’, 
“How much modern advertising can we believe?” “How can 
we recognize a scientist?” Scientific reasoning is dealt with: 
“How are theories proved in science?” ‘‘How do we find 
answers to our science problems?” A discussion of the correct 
use of authority is included: “What agencies in the com- 
munity furnish scientific information?” “What are untrust- 
worthy sources of scientific information?” These questions 
are illustrative of the many discussed. The series also gives 
much emphasis to the social implications of scientific prin- 
ciples and is splendid reference material for correlation with 
Social Studies. 


Numerous well-chosen illustrations help make the series 
a valuable addition to any intermediate or high school library. 





PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? 


SANS DOUTE 
VOUS LISEZ sans difficulté aucune; 


VOUS ECRIVEZ sans trop de difficulté; 
MAIS 


VOUS PARLEZ.... ?? 


L’Universite De Western 
Ontario 


offre des cours de vacances dans le charmant village 
de TROIS-PISTOLES, P.Q., 4 150 milles en aval de 
la ville de Québec sur la céte sud du St. Laurent 


Ces cours vous permettent de perfectionner votre 
francais tout en passant d’agréables vacances parmi 
un peuple hospitalier que tout instituteur devrait 
connaitre. 


Durée des cours: 4 juilet-29 aoit 
Pris ION. 018050 2S RN OK $35.00 
Chambre et pension a4 partir de $8.50 par semaine. 


Pour plus amples renseignements s’adresser au 
Directeur, French Summer School, University of 


Western Ontario, London, Canada. 
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EVALUATION IN SOCIAL STUDIES II 


STANLEY CLARKE, B.A., Two Hills, Alberta 


OMEONE once wisely remarked that before beginning to 
¢ evaluate one should decide the direction and extent of 
the desired change in pupil behaviour. That is, one 
should have his aims and objectives clearly in mind. The ul- 
timate goal of teaching Social Studies is something I do not 
wish to discuss at the moment. I fancy that a great deal of 
divergence of opinion could be discovered here. More im- 
mediate aims can be agreed upon, which will further progress 
toward any reasonable ultimate goal. Such, I take it, is the 
list of “outcomes” given on page 3 of the Department’s 
bulletin on Social Studies. Further suggestions are found on 
the two following pages, and from them one may obtain 
briefly these objectives: facts, skill in collecting and evalu- 
ating evidence, a time sense, lessons of history, current 
events, experience in democratic leadership, the correct use 
of English (to be found in Bulletin I). This assortment is 
like Alice’s ‘‘Cabbages and Kings, shoes and ships and seal- 
ing wax. .. .” Suppose, however, that one considers the 
ultimate goal of Social Studies is to develop students for 
“intelligent citizenship”; (I still insist on refusing to discuss 
this ultimate goal; so I leave you to supply your own meaning 
for those two words), then the above assortment of immedi- 
ate objectives fits into the picture very well. We can now 
arrange it as follows: 
experience in democratic leadership. 
current events—lessons of history— 
facts (including a time sense)—skill 
in collecting and evaluating evidence. 


Intelligent citizenship 


The correct use of English runs through the whole. It is 
well to note the direct participation in citizenship, and the 
indirect. The indirect requires a knowledge of current events 
—soon our student must vote wisely, or must argue more or 
less reasonably on the street corner, etc. The lessons of his- 
tory should help here. Without facts there can be no lessons 
of history and no understanding of current events. I empha- 
size this because some teachers have swung the pendulum too 
far, and consider “mere knowledge of facts’ as unimportant. 
To balance this statement, note that facts are only a means 
to an end in the above scheme—to enable the student to 
understand the lessons of history, and current events. Finally, 
to obtain facts, a student must have skill in collecting and 
evaluating evidence. These are our aims. How can we 
measure these desired changes in pupil behaviour? 


Starting at the bottom and working up, the first objective 
is “skill in collecting and evaluating evidence”. Now stu- 
dents must accept as fact what is given them in their texts 
and reference books. As Bertrand Russell says, when the 
experts are agreed the non-expert should not disagree. Evid- 
ence from other sources should be evaluated, but I have no 
test for that. When it comes to skill in collecting evidence, 
I have found that many students, when given a topic to in- 
vestigate, cannot find the relevant material which is in the 
texts and reference books. You may teach them about lists 
of contents, indexes, lists of maps and illustrations. This 
being done, let us now evaluate the student’s ability to obtain 
quickly information about given topics. Question 1, for which 
each student must have a copy of “West and Eastman”, is to 
test this. A time limit must be set for this question. 

The next objective is a time sense. Question II is an at- 
tempt to evaluate this. Two factors are involved in the test 
item. First the student must know which countries are 
affected by the events given. Second, he must know the ap- 
proximate time of the event. Since the actual dates are given 
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he need not have them memorized exactly. I have tried other 
types of questions based on the idea of a time chart, but so 
far have not been able to devise any simple way of marking 
the answers. In effect question 2 is a time chart with certain 
given dates, the student being asked to mark the appropriate 
events. 

A time sense cannot very well be evaluated until the 
work on the whole theme is covered. Similarly question IV 
of the test must be given at the end of a theme. What of 
other facts—the main body of material in the theme? At the 
end of each section in a theme I give a “quiz’’, each having 
about 25 short-answer questions based on the reports pre- 
sented and the discussion which follows. These items are 
completion, multiple-choice and true-false. On Theme 1 I 
gave slightly over 400 questions presented in the quiz form. 
This covers the actual facts of the theme. A small sample of 
such a quiz follows: (Part 8 on The United States of Ameri- 
ca). 

1. Select what you consider the fundamental causes of the 
revolt of the American colonies: (a) Stamp Act; (b) Tax- 
ation without representation; (c) Bosten Tea Party; (d) 
Closing of Boston harbor; (e) Suppression of smuggling 
against the Navigation Acts. 

2. In the year (1) the United States proclaimed 
their independence. They were aided by the European power 
(2)—————- in their struggle. After some warfare Great 
Britain recognized the colony’s independence by the 
(3)— in the year (4)———-—. 

Mark True or False: 

1 The President in the U.S.A. is elected directly by 
the people. 

2. The Cabinet members in the U.S.A. sit in Congress. 


3. 


This quiz had 25 such items. More than 400 on Theme 1 
cover the student’s knowledge of facts reasonably well. Each 
student, before he gives a report, must hand to me as many 
short answer questions (based on his report), as he can 
devise. I usually get half a dozen, of which possibly two can 
be revised and used in the actual quiz. They are usually 
given orally—at least true-false items always are. Completion 
items are difficult to answer when given orally, and so while I 
am reading the true-false items, some student who has a 
spare is copying the other types on the blackboard. The 
answer sheet consists of numbers and words, and these are 
absolutely objective. The students correct each other’s 
papers. The whole process takes a little more than half 
a class period. I found that students came to class without 
having done any reading on the section being studied. Lack- 
ing prior knowledge of the subject, they could not ask an 
intelligent question or enter into a discussion after a report 
was given. A salutary remedy for this (it really worked!) 
was to give the quiz on any section first. I called it a “pre- 
test” then. These pre-tests were based on last year’s quizzes 
and on items of my own origin. The improvement in class 
discussion was immediately noticeable. 

The next objective is lessons of history. For a long time 
I thought that only essay-type questions could evaluate this, 
until I devised the form of question III. The items are diffi- 
cult to make since it is so easy to get a statement which is 
arguable i.e. it may or may not be a “lesson of history”. How- 
ever, a good hot argument about many items when “taking 
up” the test may be of value all around. 
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The next objective is current events. Every month I give 
a short-answer test on the most important happenings. Space, 
and the heavy depreciation value on such a test, forbid in- 
cluding a sample. They are like the “Current Events Quiz’ 
which appeared in Time magazine of February 26. 

Now, you say, you still haven’t all the elements necessary 
for intelligent citizenship. I agree. The point is, however, that 
an attempt has been made to evaluate some of them. Others 
belong partly to other subjects. My students are taught to 
reason in geometry. What about correct use of English? I 
admit that there is no English on answer papers of the test 
items so far discussed and so I give them an essay-type test at 
the end of Theme 1, to test English, ability to organize and 
present material and to apply knowledge in discussing a prob- 
lem. The type of question is indicated in the test. 

The last phase of evaluation concerns democratic lead- 
ership. Since persuasion is so important here (shades of re- 
cent elections!) I carefully estimate each student’s oral re- 
ports, for material and presentation. This is done as I listen 
to the report. What I care abcut is clear, audible and force- 
ful presentation, pauses, emphasis of important points, and 
the like. I have heard many reports in which the material 
was perfect but the presentation so spoiled the report that 
the students obtained little benefit from it. 


All the above considerations go into Evaluation in Social 
Studies II. The tests which have been discussed follow. The 
answers to questions I and III are also given. On the whole, 
objective type questions are used as far as possible, since 
more samples can be taken, and the marking is easier. The 
form of the test items is what I wish to recommend, not 
necessarily these actual items, in which there is naturally 
room for improvement. I have not attempted to cover com- 
pletely the subject of evaluation in Social Studies II. For 
instance, there is the very important question of students’ 
attitudes left wholly untouched. The use to which the test 
results can or should be put is another big topic. In so short 
an article on “Evaluation”, I deliberately refused to pursue 
some promising leads into the field of teaching methods. It 
is my opinion that great value can be derived from the dis- 
cussion of such problems in the pages of this magazine. The 
free exchange of ideas on aims, methods and evaluation of 
results will keep Alberta in the front of educational prog- 
ress. Why not give your contribution now? 


TEST, THEME 1, SOCIAL STUDIES II (Part A: Objective) 


I. Have you learned to find information from a book? 
You are equipped with a West and Eastman “World Prog- 
ress”. Give the page where you can find the information 
asked for in each question. 


1. You dimly remember that the German Government 
nearly precipitated a war by sending a warship to Agadir. 
You want to know why, the name of the warship and the 
date. This can be found on page 


2. The Spanish once attacked England with a huge fleet. 
You want to know the cause and the date of this event. 
Page . 
3. A map which shows how far German influence had 
expanded into the Ukraine by the spring of 1918. Page : 

4. You understand the Taj Mahal is the most beautiful 
building in the world. You want to get some idea what it is 
like. This may be found on page 

5. You want to read all about the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. You would read pages to ; 

6. You remember that a national leader of Poland whose 
name start with a “K” tried to unify the country just be- 
fore the third partition. His name is » page : 

7. You remember that Fredrick II (The Great) seized 
Silesia from Maria Theresa, but you want to know the date 
and the name of the subsequent war. This material can be 
found on page — ; 

8. The Turks besieged Vienna around 1688. Evidently 
their possessions used to extend much further than now. 
A map which shows the extent of their possessions during 
these ages is opposite page 
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9. Your teacher claims the “‘taille” is a tax on salt. You 
remember that heavy taxes were a cause of the French Revo- 
ae By referring to page you can correct your 
teacher. 





Il. Have you developed a time sense? There are 41 blanks 
in list 1, each to be filled with the appropriate event taken 
from list 2. Look at each item of list 2. Decide first which 
country is concerned, then decide what the date of that event 
was. Place the number in the appropriate blank. e.g. List 
2, No. 17, Crimean War. Four countries were involved— 
Russia, France, England and Italy. The time was around 
1855. Looking over the blanks opposite these countries you 
see that only one (Italy) has the appropriate blank (1854- 
1856). This item is done for you. Do the rest in the same 
way. 


List 1. England 1588——, 1628——,, 1649-1658——, 
1 




















1688 » xI10T » 1832——, 1867——, 1884——, 
1911 ° 
France 1792-1802 , 1848-1852——, 1871 till now 
, 1871 ,» about 1905——. 

















Germany 1806 » 1848 » 1864—, 1867——, 
1870 , 1862-1890 , about 1900——. 

Italy 1854-6——, 1860 » 1861——, 1866——, 
1870. ,» 1911——. 








Russia 1860——, about 1870-—,, 1905—,, 1907 —. 
Turkey 1453——, 16883——, 1878——, 1908 ——. 


U.S.A. 1776——,, 17883-——_, 1823, 1861-1865, 
1812-1814, 1898 


List 2. (1) Defeated the Armada. (2) Freed the serfs. 
(3) Young Turk movement started. (4) Declared independ- 
ence from England. (5) A war with Britain which involved 
Canada. (6) Holy Roman Empire abolished. (7) Anti- 
Clericalism. (8) Petition of Right. (9) First republic. (10) 
Nihilism and terrorism. (1) Constantinople captured. 
(12) Union with Scotland. (13) Third republic. (14) War 
with Japan. (15) Besieged Vienna. (16) Monroe Doctrine 
formulated. (17) Crimean War. (18) Seized Tripoli. (19) 
First Reform of the electoral districts. (20) Cromwell ruled 
England. (21) Schleswig Holstein attacked. (22) Second 
Republic. (23) Italy and France made war on Austria. 
(24) Two extensions of the franchise (fill two blanks). 
(25) Peace of Paris. (26) Revolt in Berlin. (27) Power of 
the House of Lords to veto bills was checked. (28) Civil War 
between north and south. (29) Bill of Rights. (30) France 
lost Alsace-Lorraine. (31) S. German states join Confedera- 
tion. (32) Parma, Modena and Tuscany vote to join Sar- 
dinia. (33) Congress of Berlin after the defeat of this 
country. (34) Bismark was chancellor. (35) Cuba and Phil- 
ippines taken. (36) Triple Entente formed. (37) Papal states 
incorporated. (38) Italy obtained Venetia. (39) Germany 
began to expand her navy and demand colonies. (40) Austro- 
Hungarian union formed after this country defeated Aus- 
tria. i 


III. History teaches certain lessons. These may or may 
not be directly applicable today, but it should be easier to 
understand the present and guess the future if we know 
the lessons of the past. From the following list select the 
general principles, or “lessons of history’. Mark the prin- 
ciples ‘“‘P” and those that are not “‘N’’. Score, R-W of those 
attempted for each part. 

A. A Study and comparison of the French Revolution 
or? and various Russian revolts (especially that of 1905) 
show: 

(a) Misery and suffering of the people causes a revolu- 

tion. 

(b) A “reign of terror’ with killings and assassinations 

usually accompanies a revolution. 

(c) Active discontent of the people causes a revolution. 

(d) People will revolt when they are suffering hard- 

ships even if they can foresee no possible remedies. 

(e) A revolution even though supported by the majority 

of the people can be suppressed by the government 
if the government is not completely disorganized. 

(f) A period of disorder usvally follows a successful 

revolution. 

(g) A revolution may succeed even though opposed by 

the army. : 

(h) A revolution never produces any permanent reforms. 


_ _B. A study (comparison and contrasts) of governments 
in France, England and Germany shows: 
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(a) France would not join the Holy Alliance to oppose 
reform after the Revolution. 


(b) A country free of fear of invasion does not require 
an autocratic government. 


(c) Continental nations are always militaristic. 

(d) Democratic government by allowing for gradual 
changes minimizes the danger of revolution. 

(e) Absolute rulers like Napoleon and Bismark usually 
censor the press and strictly control education. 

(f) Effective control of government is not possible un- 
less the executive is under control. 

(g) Absolute rulers are usually very considerate of the 
welfare of the masses. 


(h) Democratic governments are more imperialistic than 
autocratic governments. 


~— 


C. The smaller nations of Europe: A study of these 
shows: 


(a) Countries are more prosperous when they do not 
have to support large military forces. 


(b) It is impossible to have a united nation if the people 
are of different nationalities (races). 


(c) There is less unemployment in countries which have 
many co-operatives than in capitalistic countries. 


(d) Smaller nations usually develop autocratic forms 
of government. 


D. Italy and Turkey: A study of the history of these 
nations shows: 


(a) Powerful nations often interfere with the rights and 
aspirations of weaker nations. 


(b) Nationalism is a unifying sentiment. 


(c) Colonies are absolutely essential to the welfare of a 
nation weak in economic resources. 


(d) Geographic factors often lead to war. 

(e) A nation does not need large supplies of coal and 
iron to industrialize on a widespread scale. 

(f) A decaying power cannot long rule over different 
nationalities (races) which desire independence. 


(g) Attempts to reform a government are usually un- 
successful. 

(h) There never will be any unity or peace in the 
Balkans. 


E. A comparative study of the history of the U.S.A. 
shows: 

(a) Self-government is the only successful government 

for a colony. 

(b) In a federal government the central government and 

the state government each have specified powers. 

(c) Civil war may result if two areas within a nation 
have widely different needs and aspirations even if 
the people are of the same nationality. 

(d) “Separation of Powers” (legislative, judicial and 
executive) is not a satisfactory basis on which to 
govern a country. 


~— 
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IV. Some outstanding people are of historical importance 
because they led or inspired a great movement, or repre- 
sented some tendency. List 1 presents such outstanding fig- 
ures. Opposite each item of List 1 place the appropriate 
number from List 2 which describes it. 


Welcome... 


List 1— 
(1) Louis Kossuth 
(2) Francis Joseph 
(3) Matternich 


(6) Disraeli 
(7) Koscuisko 
(8) Bismark 


(4) Cavour (9) Mazzini 
(5) Junker (10) Karl Marx 
List 2— 


(1) Ruler of Austro-Hungary, 1848-1916. 

(2) Leader of the Holy Alliance to preserve the “status 
quo” in Europe. 

(3) Leader of the liberal party in Hungary in 1848. 

(4) Conservative British M.P. during Queen Victoria’s 

reign. 

Author of Das Kapital and co-author of the Com- 

munist Manifesto. 

(6) Chief mind responsible for the unification of Italy. 


(7) Name for Prussian landowners of great wealth and 
conservative tendency. 


(8) Leader of a Polish movement for independence 
about 1790. 


(9) Organizer of an educational and nationalistic move- 
ment “Young Italy”. 
(10) Chancellor of Germany, 1862-1890. onan 


- ‘ 


Key, Question 1. 1. p. 705, 2. p. 389, 3. p. 757, 4. p. 608, 
e pp. er 6. Koscuisko p. 454, 7. p. 449, 8. p. 458, 
. p. 460. 


Key, Question II. .Principles (others are N): A. b, ¢, e, f. 
B. by d, e;:£.: C..a, c. D. a, -b;:d,:£.: Eb, « 


Test Theme 1 Social Studies (Part B—Essay) 
Thought questions. Do any 4. Your use of English will 
be marked on these questions. 


I. France was the most powerful nation in Europe up 
to the end of the reign of Napoleon III. What 
reasons can you give for this? What nation then be- 
came the most powerful? Again what reasons can 
you give? 


II. The Balkans and Near East—all the area around the 
entrance to the Black Sea—has been fought about 
for centuries. Why? Mention all the wars fought 
over interest in this area, telling their dates, the 
countries involved and the causes of the conflicts. 
What permanent solution could you suggest for 
this problem? 

III. Give your arguments on both sides of this proposi- 
tion: “The Industrial Revolution did more for pro- 
gress than the French Revolution.” Give your 
definition of progress before you begin. 

IV. Spain and Turkey were each at the height of their 
power about 1650. After that each declined in im- 
portance until the revolutions of 1923 occurred in 
each country. Give the reasons in each case for 
this decline. 

V. Mussolini recognized Japan’s puppet government in 
China before it was created; he is fostering a Balkan 
pact; he proclaims the Rome-Berlin axis and sends 
Italian aid to Finland; is friendly towards Franco 
and suspicious of Britain and France. Give a careful 
estimate of Mussolini’s policy, considering as a 
background the facts you know about Italy. 
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Enjoy your stay at Summer School 


Make the Varsity Tuck Shop your happy rendezvous 


Excellent Meals—Expert Chef—Quick Service 
TOBACCOS — DRUG SUNDRIES — STATIONERY 


EDMONTON 
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Playtime at Laketime 


This Summer 
HOLIDAY AT HOME! 


@ No need to cut into precious vacation time 
by spending weary days going to a vacation 
spot—then returning. You can find—here 
in Alberta—finer and more diversified at- 
tractions than less favored places have to 
offer. So holiday at home this summer! 


@ Whether your being craves the placid holi- 
day of the lakes, the solitude of the moun- 
tains, the excitement of dude ranching or 
the fun and frolic of Stampede and Exhi- 
bition, Alberta can fill your vacation needs. 


@ Save time and expense this summer. Visit 
with your own folks in Alberta. See lovely 
Lake Louise, Banff, Jasper, the Columbia 
Icefield. Fish in mountain tarn and torrent. 
Drive along the backbone of the Rockies 
through the famed Alberta Alpine scenery. 


MOUNTAIN SKYWAY 
@ And remember, to drive over the new 
mountain skyway from Jasper to Banff, is 
a “required” project this summer. Road 
officially open after 


JULY Ist 
For Full Particwars of Alberta’s Tourist 
attractions sign and mail this coupon. 


Alberta Travel Bureau. I’ve decided to holiday in 
Alberta this summer. Please rush me free copy of 
“Alberta Beckons You’’. A.T.A. 1 


Address . 


Mail coupon to Alberta Travel Bureau, 
Legislative Bldgs., Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


emer weet ee 


Keep Canada’s Cash in Canada. It’s patriotic to 
HOLIDAY IN ALBERTA! 


ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU 


Legislative Buildings Edmonton 





OUR COLLEAGUE HONORED @ 


HE Canadian Drama Award is a recognition given to 
t men and women who have rendered outstanding service 

to the cause of drama in this country. The teaching pro- . 
fession may be proud this honour has come to so tireless 
and unselfish a spirit as Eva Howard. 


There are plenty of 
enthusiasts for the 
amateur drama who 
love not the theatre, 
but themselves in the 
theatre. The stage, for 
them, is a place where 
they may shine, pref- 
erably in the _ spot- 
light, in a fat part. 
Eva Howard is not of 
this company. Quietly, 
unobtrusively she does 
trojan service on the 
back line of defence. 
Reading plays, attend- 
ing meetings in bitter 
weather, directing, 
coaching, encouraging, 
helping in a hundred 
necessary ways to keep 
good drama alive. 

During the years she 
has been in charge of 
drama at Victoria High School, Edmonton, her students have 
given themselves and the public many excellent plays. 
Hobson’s Choice, Arms and the Man, Christopher Bean, 
Richard of Bordeaux, Pride and Prejudice, are examples of 
her courage, good taste and painstaking production. 


In fact, the spring play at V.H.S. is an example of what 
school dramatics should be. The play is chosen for its values 
of character, theme, and production opportunities, as a fine, 
truly educational experience for everyone taking part. Cast- 
ing is a slow process and a part in the spring show is to a 
V.H.S. student as the wings of a young flier—the reward of 
long, hard training. Production committees work on staging, 
costuming, properties. The show is the united effort of many 
young minds, co-ordinated by a skilful sympathetic leader. 

Perhaps in no season was the school’s pride in its achieve- 
ment so marked as in the year of Richard of Bordeaux. 
Here was a chronicle historical play, with none of the 
elements of cheap “popular” success. It played to four 
packed houses, in a school that hummed with dramatic ex- 
citement, young actors growing in stature with the great 
figures they played. 

For two years, Miss Howard lectured in Dramatics at the 
Department of Education Summer School. Many teachers 
throughout the province know the benefit of her instruction 
and example. 

As a Syndic of the Edmonton Little Theatre, Eva How- 
ard is the unfailing champion of the worthwhile play. 
Although V.H.S. has the first claim on her energy, she found 
time to direct the riotous comedy success And So to Bed 
and to produce two festival plays The Clod and Still Stands 
the House. 

Eva Howard is a McGill graduate and has spent several 
summers in post-graduate study at American universities. 
Her own literary gifts, in the Katherine Mansfield manner, 
have been neglected in encouraging the ¢reative work of others. 

The Canadian Drama Award is in the right place. 

—E. P. G. 





RE LS ASS TLE RET NRES I 


EVA HOWARD, C.D.A. 
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WEAVING (Conclusion) 
HELEN McCAIG, School of Agriculture, Olds 
Part I of Miss McCaig’s article on Weaving appeared 


in the April issue of The A.T.A. Magazine. Part II 
concludes the article. 
PART II. 


“Fly, shuttle, fly; 
Weave joy and pleasure to my soul, 
Weave beauty to my eye.” 

—Mrs. Linn’s Studio. 

EGARDING materials that can be used for hand weaving 
R there are many yarns and threads available. Weavers 

must use their own judgment and taste as to the kind 
of materials to use. In the beginning it is well to stock up 
small quantities of as many different kinds and colors of 
yarn as can be afforded. 

The choice of warp is the first consideration. 

Cotton Warps: 

1. Carpet warp—Ordinary four-ply warp can be bought 
in natural and a number of colors. This warp is popular for 
rug weaving or coarse mats. In plain tabby weave, the warp 
should be set at 12 threads to the inch, but for pattern weav- 
ing it is best set at 15 threads to the inch. 

2. Plain cotton warps—Are rather fine and soft, but at- 
tractive when woven. To lessen thread breakage it is well to 
wind thread on small tubes for warping. This thread should 
be warped 30 to 32 threads to the inch. 

3. Egyptian cotton—Is very strong and beautiful warp, 
rather hard twisted and kinky. It is supplied by dealers in 
convenient form for warping. 

For most purposes this is possibly the best of the cotton 
warps. This thread should be warped 30 to 35 threads to the 
inch, 

Mercerized cotton or crochet cottons are popular. Number 
20 cotton may be set 30 to 34 threads to the inch; No. 10 
should be set at 24 threads to the inch. These are strong 
smooth yarns and do not present any difficulties in warping. 
Linen Warp: oe 

Linen warp may be had in great variety. There is a vast 
difference in strength between warp and weft linens. Warp 
linen can be used for weft—but weft is not strong enough to 
be used for warp. Swedish linen warp and weft yarns are 
beautiful and can be had in a wide range of delightful colors. 


Wool Warps: 

Woollen and worsted yarns are used for warp in the 
making of yard goods, scarves, and sometimes upholstery 
fabrics. Wool warps are not supplied spooled for warping, be- 
cause the material loses its elasticity if allowed to remain too 
long at a stretch. 

Silk Warps: 

Silk warps are beautiful and easy to handle. Handweavers 
use the fine “spun” silk chiefly. 

This is only a brief list of the warp possibilities. Almost 
any kind of yarn or thread may be used for weft material. 

Before beginning the serious business of weaving it is 
well to familiarize oneself with the language of weaving. 

There are many words of this ancient craft that have 
passed over into general usage. Many of the words in current 
use among weavers are mostly of English, Scotch, German 
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and Scandinavian origin. A few of the common terms are 
as follows: 

Skein—After wool is spun and wound it is skeined into 
units according to specific weight and length. 

Reel—Is a frame on which the thread or yarn is wound. 

Ply—lIs the number of strands which make up the thread. 

Winding—lIs the winding of wool after it is twisted on 
to bobbins or spools. 

“Pick” or “Shoot” of Weft—lIs a single weft thread. 

“Lash” of Weft—Is a shot back and forth. It is an inter- 
esting fact that in olden times the pay of weavers was based 
on the number of lashes to the inch in a given fabric. 

Chain—As the warp is removed from the warping frame 
it is looped into a chain to prevent tangling. 

Ends—Single strand of warp. 

Grist—Refers to fineness of wool when drawing it out 
during spinning. 

Selvage—Edge of material which is produced by two or 
more threads. 

Shuttle—Is used for holding bobbin or weft thread. 

Swift—A frame used for winding yarn. That used for 
wool is a small circular apparatus which operates in a hori- 
zontal position and is adjustable. Linen swift operates in a 
vertical position. 

Tabby—TIs term used for plain weave. 

Warp beam—Is frame or bar which holds unwoven warp. 

Warp Dressing—Is a solution that is applied to warp to 
prevent knots forming or the threads fuzzing. Linseed boiled 
in water is the most common dressing used. 

Apron—Is cloth which may be attached to breast or back 
beam which holds warp threads. 

Reed (Sley)—Evenly spaced comb of metal or wood 
which determines spacing of warp. 

Batten or Beater—Is the frame that holds the reed. 

Dent—Is a single hole in the reed. 

Heddle—Loops of metal, wire or string through which 
warp threads pass. 

Rachet—Gage to control tension of warp. 

Treadle—Pedals or foot levers. 

Reed Hook—Used to pull thread through heddle. 

Before beginning to weave definitely plan what colors 
you want to use. It is advisable to draw or sketch to scale 
the pattern to be woven, and at the same time decide on the 
type of finish desired. Finish means whether the edge of the 
woven article is to be overcasted, hemstitched or machine 
finished. Always begin with the warp yarn in perfect condi- 
tion, checking all threading before tying on a new warp. 
Adjusting the warp, shed and tension may seem tiresome but 
having these preliminaries in order before beginning to 
weave makes the actual weaving a real pleasure. Coarse 
waste yarn should be woven in for the first few rows to 
spread the warp. When a warp thread breaks trace it in 
the pattern replacing it with another warp through the reed 
and heddle and tie to original warp thread at the back of 
loom. Adjust tension by twisting thread with a pin and 
fastening it with a pin. 
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In Choosing a Loom: 


Since there are any number of looms to be had on the 
market it is difficult to recommend any particular type. 
Therefore in planning to buy a loom it is well to keep in 
mind some considerations: 


Firstly if a loom for pattern weaving is desired one with 
at least four harnesses and four treadles must be chosen. 
The most practical width to which a shuttle can be con- 
veniently thrown by hand is from 42” to 50”. 


Hard wood is preferred to soft wood for the frame of 
the loom. Though many soft wood models tend to splinter 
and split with wear—there are a few well finished ones 
available that are cheap and useful for teaching purposes. 
Wire heddles are preferred to string heddles. For con- 
venience and economy of time in warping sectional warp 
beam should be selected. A loom in which the harnesses are 
hung over rollers operates in a more positive manner than 
one equipped with pulleys. The beater is best operated when 
swung from below. 


This is necessarily only a short review of the possibilities 
of weaving and those who wish further information may 
write: 

MISS HELEN McCAIG, 
Instructress in Home Economics, 
School of Agriculture, 
Olds, Alberta. 


Contributions and comments are welcome. 


Write to— 


DR. JOHN LIEBE, 
1264 Third Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alta. 


ANNOUNCING 


The new Bell and Howell 12 volt motor- 
driven projector for Rural schools 


For quiet, 
steady 
operation 
without 
hand-cranking 
on two 
6-volt car 
batteries. 





The Filmo-Master Projector 
Also new improved 32 and 110 volt models 
for line current. 


Alberta Educational Representatives 


— _ 
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STORY OF “MAGIC MINERAL” NOW AVAILABLE 
TO PUBLIC 


NOWN from ancient times as the “magic mineral’’, but 
K possibly the least written about of all Canada’s rich 

natural resources, asbestos now has an attractive and 
informative booklet all its own. 


Of interest to Canadians generally—old and young alike 
—this fascinating story of Canadian pioneering and indus- 
trial achievement is interwoven with many delightfully ro- 
mantic episodes of centuries past, when Asbestos was re- 
garded as having a magic power because it could withstand 
the ravages of fire. 

It is a story that shows how Canada came to achieve the 
distinction of being the richest of all countries in Asbestos, 
producing nearly 70 per cent of the world’s supply. It re- 
veals that even today geologists are at a loss to know exactly 
how these mysterious deposits took form, although they 
agree that the “story of asbestos” started millions of years 
ago. 

Keeping pace with the actual mining and processing 
operations, research workers have steadily pressed on to 
discover new and more amazing uses for asbestos which is 
today utilized in the building of homes; for brake linings; 
firemen’s suits; industrial insulations; water, flue and sewer 
pipes and many other purposes. 

These and a wealth of other interesting facts are chron- 
icled in this interesting booklet which also shows how the 
progressive town of Asbestos came into being in Quebec as 
a result of the discovery of this rare mineral in that province. 

Complimentary copies of The Story of Asbestos may be 
—— from Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
3, Ontario. 


SELKIRK & YALE HOTELS 


IN THE HEART OF EDMONTON’S AMUSEMENT 


AND SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Excellent Cafe 
Service 


Rates from 


$1.50 


SUMMER COURSES 


Sponsored by Department of Extension 


University Week for Farm Young People. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
June 5-12. 

Refresher Course in Municipal Adminis- 
tration. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
June 17-19. 


Alberta School of Community. Life. 
Olds School of Agriculture, July 3-16. 


Master Class in Pianoforte Playing and 
Pedagogy. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
July 17-30. 


Banff School of Fine Arts, August 1-31. 


For particulars, apply to The Director 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE RE LAPSED AND EXPIRED 
CERTIFICATES 


Permanent certificates that have lapsed through non-use 
during a period of five years, and interim certificates of 
which the term, whether original or extended, has expired, 
are not to be regarded as subsistent certificates, and are not 
valid as a license to teach, under Section 154 of the School 
Act. 


Lapsed or expired certificates may, however, be rein- 
stated under the following conditions: 


1. Lapsed or expired Second Class Certificates may not 
be reinstated as Second Class Certificates; but the holders of 
such certificates will be granted the Elementary and Inter- 
mediate School Certificate when they have satisfied the 
following requirements: 


(a) The High School Diploma, or complete Grade XII 
standing, or the equivalent thereof. 

(b) Attendance at one summer-school session, or more, 
in Alberta, or elsewhere, with an attainment of five 
credits, two of which must be for courses in subjects 
selected from the following list: 

Educational Measurement and Tests (1 credit) 
Enterprise Education (1 credit) 
Principles of Education (1 credit) 
Social Foundations of Education (1 credit) 
Mental Hygiene for Schools (1 credit) 
Psychology of Childhood (1 credit) 
Psychology of Adolescence (1 credit) 
Child, School and Society (1 credit) 
Rural Education (1 credit) 
(See Regulation No. 10 on page 138 of the Department’: 
bulletin entitled ‘““The Training and Certification of Teachers 
in Alberta.) 


N.B. This notice will serve to clarify the statement 
appearing in the first paragraph on page 12 of the Summer 
School Announcement for 1940, and also the paragraph 
‘entitled “Reinstatement of Certificates’ on page 13 of that 
Announcement. These paragraphs should have stated more 
definitely that the lapsed or expired Second Class Certificate 
can be reinstated only as an Elementary and Intermediate 
School Certificate. The reinstated certificate is virtually a new 
certificate, and the Second Class Certificate is no longer 
issued. 


2. Lapsed or Expired First Class Certificates may be re- 
instated as First Class Certificates when the holders have 
met the summer-school requirement of five credits, as set 
forth in Section 1 (b), above. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE RE QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
TEACHING SECOND-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS (GRADE XI) 

The Committee on Certification has submitted the fol- 
Jowing recommendations to the Minister for study with re- 
spect to the qualifications to be required for the teaching 
of second-year high school subjects (Grade XI). The atten- 
tion of teachers holding a Second Class or an Elementary 
and Intermediate School Certificate, and also of Normal 
School students, is directed to these recommendations. 


May, 1940 


I. With respect to the holders of Elementary and In- 
termediate School Certificates, First Class Certificates or 
Second Class Certificates: 


(a) That upon the completion of the first year’s work 
leading to the degree of B.A. or B.Sc. in Arts as 
prescribed for College of Education entrants, name- 
ly, one approved course in each of the following 
departments—English, History or Political Economy, 
Mathematics, Physics or Chemistry, and French or 
Latin; and upon the later completion of one sum- 
mer session’s work in the College of Education, the 
holder of the Elementary and Intermediate School 
Certificate, Second Class Certificate or First Class 
Certificate shall be granted an Interim Junior Cer- 
tificate for the High School which shall be a valid 
license to teach in Grades VII to XI in the Province 
of Alberta. 

(b) That the Interim Junior Certificate for the High 
School shall be valid for not more than three years 
and may be made permanent through the successful 
completion of a second summer’s work in the Col- 
lege of Education. 

II. With respect to students in Arts at the University 

of Alberta who do not hold professional certificates: 

(a) That any student of the full age of 18 years who 
has completed the first year’s work in Arts and 
Science as prescribed for College of Education 
entrants (as detailed above in Section I, Subsection 
a) may enrol in the College of Education and may, 
upon completion of the full year’s work therein, be 
granted an Interim Junior Certificate for the High 
School which shall be a valid license to teach in 
Grades VII to XI, inclusive. 

(b) That the Interim Junior Certificate for the High 
School be valid for three years and as a condition 
of having it made permanent the holder shall com- 
plete a further summer session’s work in the Col- 
lege of Education. 


III. That upon the completion of B.A. or B.Se in Arts 
requirements, a holder of the Junior Certificate for the High 
School (whether obtained as outlined in Section I, Subsec- 
tion a, or Section II, Subsection a) may be granted an 
Interim Senior Certificate for the High School if he has com- 
pleted in the College of Education, as a part of the further 
training reauired for his Arts degree, two courses in educa- 
tion, or whatever subjects will complete a course of training 
equivalent to that now included in the present School of 
Education course together with its prerequisites. 


IV. That the Interim Senior Certificate for the High 
School (see Section III) may be made permanent, other 
conditions having been complied with, if and when the 
holder of the certificate has completed a further prescribed 
summer session’s work in the College of Education. 


V. Courses taken at a recognized university or college 
or faculty of education outside the province may be accepted 
in lieu of the courses described in the foregoing plan of cer- 
tification, provided such courses are deemed to be fully 
equivalent to those required under the proposed plan at the 
University of Alberta. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE RE SUPPLEMENTAL 
EXAMINATIONS 
The following groups of students only will be permitted 
to write on the Supplemental Examinations in Grade XII: 

1. Students completing their standing under the un- 
revised programme, whether or not they have re- 
ceived classroom or correspondence instruction 
throughout the year. 

2. Teachers who are completing Grade XII standing 
through the procedure set forth on page 8 of Bulletin I. 

3. Students proceeding under the credit system or 
changing over to the credit system who have failed 
in June in a subject in which they have received 
either classroom or correspondence instruction 
throughout the year. 

4. Students who qualify for a High School Diploma in 
June, 1940, and apply to write on an additional sub- 
ject studied privately. 

(N.B. The applications of such students will be ac- 
cepted subject to cancellation should they fail to 
qualify for the diploma in June, 1940.) 
SUMMER SCHOOL COURSE IN ARITHMETIC AT THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Teachers who complete with successful attainment the 
course in Psychology and Supervision of Arithmetic offered 
by the School of Education at the University of Alberta Sum- 
mer School will be granted two credits by the Department of 
Education towards the requirements for a teacher’s perman- 
ent certificate or towards the requirements for raising a 
Second Class Certificate to an Elementary and Intermediate 
School Certificate. 


ADDITIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 
The following additional courses will be offered at the 
Edmonton session of the Summer School, at times indicated: 


Playwriting and Dramatic Criticism...... 11.15-11.55 a.m. 
SN i aw ecehote wir uipeeaepelwia's 3.10- 3.50 p.m. 
NE hie ie wind tek biG le’ oie Sys ewe 8.30-10.05 a.m. 
NS | a en ee 3.10- 4.35 p.m. 


GUIDE TO THE INTEGRATED PROGRAMME 
Offprints of the “Guide to the Integrated Programme” 
appearing on pages 44, 45 and 46 of the newly revised 
Programme of Studies for the Elementary School are now 
available in the form of an extended sheet. Apply to the 
General Office of the Department of Education. 
THE NEW SCHOOL-BOOK LIST 
Early in May the Department will issue a new classified 
list of books recommended for vse in Division I and Division 
II of the Elementary School. Superintendents and School 
Boards are asked not to place their spring orders of books for 
fall delivery until they have seen this new School-Book List. 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is making a special 
effort this year to have a larger percentage of the survey 


. HOTEL 


Hi \/ ) 
i CALGARY 


Oa Pi ee We ba Bae ae CT 
ALSO OPERATING 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


Rates from $1.25—Weekly and Monthly Rates 
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cards completed and returned for the compiiation of statisti- 
cal data respecting the agriculture of Canada. 

Teachers in rural districts may render valuable service 
to the Dominion by encouraging farmers to complete the 
survey cards pertaining to their farm operations and have 
them returned to Ottawa. Most teachers are familiar with 
these cards, which are distributed in June and from which 
the Dominion Bureau collects information concerning the 
acres of crop seeded, the live stock on farms, etc. 

It is believed by some that the cards are used for taxation 
purposes, but nothing is farther from the truth. The informa- 
tion on any single card is never released to the public. Only 
totals, averages and similar figures obtained from a number 
of cards are used for the reports. No one need have any fear 
that the data he supplies on a survey card will be misused 
in any way. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Alberta De- 
partment of Agriculture appeal to teachers to do all in their 
power to cause a larger percentage of the cards to be re- 
turned to Ottawa. Every effort exerted in this important 
work will be reflected in more accurate information for the 
people of Canada. 

RE: EXAMINATION FEES 

The statement in the time-table circular relative to exam- 
ination fees supersedes the statement on page 19 of Bulletin 
I of the High School Regulations. 


RE: COMPILING CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS IN NON- 
EXAMINATION SUBJECTS 

Every care should be taken to ensure accuracy in the 

entries in these reports. Omissions and inaccurate informa- 

tion entail correspondence and delay in announcing results. 


JUST READ THIS 
Special Notice for Principals and Teachers Recommending 
For Credits in School Subjects 
In a short time principals and teachers will be sending in 
their confidential reports on the work of their students in 
the recommendation subjects of Grades IX, X and XI. 


A recent survey of the grades assigned in small schools 
to students taking instruction in recommendation subjects 
shows a definite tendency in these schools to over-rate the 
achievement of students. In a number of cases it has been 
found that the ratings of all students are unusually high, 
with very few below the grade of “B” and practically none 
below the grade of “C’’. 


The Department believes that the recommendation system 
will, under proper conditions, give a better type of educa- 
tional service than the examination system. The recommen- 
dation system will not, however, produce satisfactory results 
unless the ratings assigned are in keeping with the actual 
achievement of the students. 


VARSITY 


Beauty Parlor 
and 


Barber Shop 


End of Tuck Shop—Edmonton—Phone 31144 


will prepare your hair for dancing; games, or work 
in the 
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CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES © @ @ 


By JOHN C. CHARYK, B.Sc., Chinook, Alberta 


don’t have to do? In other words, hew do they 

spend their “after school’ hours? We as teachers 
should have more than a passing interest, because what a 
person does voluntarily probably tells more about what sort 
of person he is than almost any other single thing. The 
new high school course involves a lively interest in outside 
work and combines this with school activities. This is in 
strong contrast with the old-time attitude of ignoring ali 
interests of this nature, if not indeed in certain cases 
opposing them. Is not the aim in the new Alberta school 
programme to provide facilities that make the world the 
student’s classroom? 


\Y/ in do Alberta high school students do which they 


Through the radio hundreds of our students hear the 
voices of statesmen in distant places make speeches which 
affect the destinies of nations. Through the same medium 
they hear discourses on music, science, social studies, litera- 
ture and a host of other subjects presented by qualified 
authorities who could not otherwise reach into the classroom. 
The film-slides make distant countries and strange peoples 
living realities. Science laboratories, school journeys, citizen- 
ship organizations, school papers, and hundreds of other 
kindred activities become important procedures in the 
present-day “experienced education.” 


A cursory analysis shows that these activities may be 
classified into eight types, as illustrated in the diagram. 


The aim in this article is to explain how a few of these 
activities have been put into practice in the Chinook School. 










SOUND 









Lectures. 
Plays. 











Radio. 


Audio-visual materials. ‘acaiiomeaie. 
Phonograph. 


Sheets. 































LIBRARY 












File System. 
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VOCATIONAL DIRECTION 
Sewing Circles. 


Visits to Industrial Concerns. 


Weekly or Monthly News 


SOCIAL C C : | ee 
irst Aid. 
Banquets. O- urricu ar Sports. 
Class or school functions. Playground games. 
Hikes. A s iti poet training. 
Treasure hunts. umbling. 
Correspondence. ctivi les Field Days. 


CULTURAL 











Musical and Drama festivals. 


Scrap Books. Year Book. 
Pamphlets. Glee Club. 
Articles. 

Samples. Debating Clubs. 
Charts. Sunday School. 
Posters. Christmas Concert. 


What part does radio play in our school programme? 
Daily, this source of learning brings the world to us and 
our students. A suitable plan has been outlined through 
which our students have secured assistance from the radio 
broadcasts. 


First, we gathered information concerning radio pro- 
grammes that would make some contribution to our students’ 
regular school activities. We secured the co-operation of 
our students and their parents in compiling such a list. 
Upon request, the Columbia Broadcasting System, the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation, the National Broadcasting 
Company, or the Department of Extension of the University 
of Alberta will send teachers a bulletin of cultural and 
educational broadcasts carried by their respective net- 
works. These bulletins provide an excellent basis for com- 
pleting our list of radio programmes for school and home 
listening. The Broadcast Programme Magazine and the 
daily newspaper also assisted. 


The manual published by the Department of Education 
furnishes a complete programme of the University of Al- 
berta broadcasts in social studies and music for the current 
school year. In general, it enables the teacher to anticipate 
the exact nature of each broadcast. It provides a list of ref- 
erences which may be consulted during each broadcast. It 
also suggests questions which may stimulate the study and 
discussion of the weekly topics. 


An extract of such a list utilized in the Chinook School 
will explain what can be done with comparatively little 
effort. 














VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Pictures. 
Motion pictures. 


Film-slides. 
Lantern slides. 
Photo murals. 
Field excursions. 





HEALTH 























CITIZENSHIP 
ORGANIZATION 


Red Cross. 

Hobby Clubs. 

Students’ Council. 

Federated Union of all 
activities. 

Parents’ Week. 
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Nature of Subject Station 
Art || 8.45 Sat. CBK 
Dramatics 7.45 Fri. CKUA 
French 6.15 Mon. CKUA 

6.15 Fri. 
Health 2.00 Mon. CFCN 
Music— 2.00 Wed. CFCN 

Metropolitan 11.55 Sat. CBK 

Philharmonic 1.00 Sun. CBK 
Science 8.00 Tue. CKUA 
Social Studies 2.15 Mon. CFCN 

World Today 4.30 Sun. CBK 

Commentary 7.45 Wed. CBK 





It is preferable to concentrate on a few good broadcasts 
than on numerous mediocre programmes. 


Next we make out a schedule of broadcasts to be heard 
at school, and another to be heard outside of school hours. 
Radio listening groups are formed to meet in various homes, 
to accommodate all students who do not have the opportunity 
of home listening. 


Student activities in connection with listening to the 
radio could be divided into three divisions: viz. preparation, 
participation and follow-up. 


Preparation for listening may include map study, reading 
of reference material, a background resumé, and listing 
questions to which answers may be found during the actual 
broadcast. The type of participation required during the 
actual broadcast is determined by the nature of the pro- 
gramme and by the student’s needs and interests. These ac- 
tivities may include: the locating of places on a map, the 
taking of notes, writing questions, joining in songs, following 
the speaker’s directions, or appreciation of the programme. 


The follow-up work may take numerous forms. Here are 
a few suggested activities that may be utilized: discussion; 
reporting news events heard on the air; collecting and filing 
material related to the programme; reading the suggested 
references to gain further information; individual reports on 
special programmes; writing criticisms of radio plays or 
talks; keeping a notebook on good and bad examples of the 
use of voice; articulation, pronunciation and the use of 
words. The resourceful teacher should be able to explore this 
field to a considerable extent. 


It might be worth while to mention that the majority of 
books on the free-reading course in English 1, 2 and 3 have 
been dramatized over the radio during the past two years— 
look for them. A suitable scheme to make the students 
“radio conscious” as an extension to their reguiar work is 
the giving of credit to students who submit reports of the 
following nature: 
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Teachers who still harbour any doubt about the value 
of visual education need only to observe the method em- 
ployed by the advertisers. When the nation’s largest ad- 
vertisers spend huge sums of money to tell their story 
through the medium of the picture, there can be no longer 
any doubt of the value of this technique in the schoolroom. 
Psychologically, visual instruction quickens the learning pro- 
cess, and here is why. To learn, we require impressions 
either directly by experience through our own senses, or 
indirectly through the senses of others, i.e., by means of 
symbols. This transition into symbols of everything seen, 
heard, felt, smelled, or tasted, deters the learning process, 
for their interpretation depends on the student’s past 
sensory experience. With the introduction of pictures, slides 
or films, a visual means of communication is produced in 
which symbolism, the mental crutch, is eliminated. The 
concrete object before us prevents the entanglement pro- 
duced by faulty interpretation of the symbols. 


The cost of a projection machine and the rental of 
films, would appear to be an unsurmountable difficulty in 
the pathway of the introduction of visual instruction in the 
smaller schools. However, when you consider that a film-slide 
projector can be purchased for a sum in the neighborhood 
of twenty-five dollars, and the film-rental contract for a 
school from the Department of Extension amounts to five 
dollars per year, it places visual instruction even in the hands 
of the less fortunate districts. For such a worthwhile purpose, 
an amateur contest, a dance, a bazaar, a dramatic evening, if 
well advertised in advance, will usually overcome your 
difficulty in the initial outlay. 


If projected pictures are to become a part of our edu- 
cational programme, experience has shown that our class- 
room must make the following provisions: 

(1) Dark, inexpensive shades for all the windows. 

Ordinary blinds painted over with black paint, or thick 
black drapes mounted on pulleys will serve to darken the 


room. 
(2) Sources of electric current in all classrooms. 
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An outlet should be provided at the back of the room 
so as to facilitate connecting the projector. The film-slide 
machines are provided with two types of electric bulbs, so 
the rural school without a source of electricity can use a 
storage battery. 


(3) Screens of sufficient size with good reflecting and 
light diffusing surfaces. 


An ordinary large window blind covered with several 
coats of aluminium paint will provide a suitable screen which 
can easily be mounted and quickly adjusted. 

The Department of Extension of the University of Al- 
berta has an excellent, growing, rental library through 
which schools may secure a wide variety of film-slides for a 
nominal service charge. These superb film-slides (coloured 
and uncoloured) contain a wealth of material to enrich the 
study of social studies, English, art, science, current events, 
children’s stories, health; in fact, every subject is well 
represented and one has the choice of hundreds from which 
to draw. They stimulate discussion, questioning and re- 
search. Even accompanying guides aid in integration. A 
virtual gold-mine is placed in the hands of the teacher. 


It is imperative that the teacher possess a definite plan 
concerning how and when to use the film-slides, for they may 
easily encourage an attitude of passive receptivity; whereas 
the pupil must have an active part in this educative process. 
Preparation, participation and follow-up are just as much a 
part of student activities in connection with film-slides as 
with any formal lesson, for visual instruction may be made a 
part of the problem lesson, the project, the drill lesson or 
the lesson in appreciation. 

The organization of the year’s work in any subject in 
conjunction with the film-slide lists provided by the Depart- 
ment of Extension will facilitate in supplementing the actual 
lessons taught. The table below is self-suggestive: 


Chemistry II 








Topic Siching ‘ial th. a8 Date Required 
Film-Slide 
Sodium chloride Salt \124 | Nov. 2nd week 
Iron Steel j125 | Jan. 2nd week 
Gold Gold |{19 | Mar. 1st week 
Sugar Sugar Industry {111 | Mar. 3rd week 
Paper Paper Mill |110 | Mar. 4th week 
Radium Story of | 
Radium |330 | Apr. 2nd week 


A few notes of warning might be sounded for those who 
are using visual instruction for the first time. 

(1) It is desirable to show the film-slides in small units 
—no more than thirty minutes at a time. 

(2) A showing 1s more effective when accompanied by 
a carefully prepared oral comment. N.B.—Refer to the 
hand-book issued with certain film-slides. 

(3) In science, or in other subjects, it is uneconomical 
to put into film-slides actions which can readily be demon- 
strated by the teacher, for the latter method is superior. 

(4) If visual education is to be adequate, it must be 
made an integral part of the lessons, not a haphazard show- 
ing of the film-slides upon their arrival at your school. 

It seems hardly necessary to plead the cause for a citizen- 
ship organization in the school. Red Cross Societies, Liter- 
ary Societies, Hobby Clubs, Glee Clubs, French Clubs, 
Science Clubs, etc., if properly organized, conducted and 
motivated will inspire within the child a never-dying interest 
in the affairs of the community and the nation. 

The Hobby Club of the Chinook Intermediate room was 
organized for the express purpose of teaching citizenship 
by means of actual student experience, therefore a word- 
picture of this organization is presented to show its value 
in the field of activitated education. 


May, 1940 


At the commencement of the year the students compiled 
a list of organizations that they would like to form, and 
finally decided by means of “preferential voting” in -favour 
of a Hobby Club. The Constitution drafted by the students 
contains six articles: (1) The name of the club, (2) The 
object of the club, (3) A statement as to “qualification” for 
membership, (4) The officers of the club, (5) The place and 
time of meetings, (6) Provisions for amending the constitu- 
tion. The “by-laws” state (1) How the officers are to be 
elected, (2) The duties of the officers, (3) How many mem- 
bers must be present to make a “quorum”, (4) Provisions 
for “standing committees”, (5) How by-laws may be 
amended, (6) Legislative authority. 

The club meets once every two weeks and it would be a 
revelation to any visitor to notice the correctness of the 
parliamentary procedure followed by these “‘little people”. 
Constitutions, by-laws, amendments, quorums, committees, 
qualifications, preferential voting, and other terms of pro- 
cedure are used and read with a meaning—for didn’t these 
“young citizens’ build up their own constitution from its 
very foundations? But this is only the business phase of the 
club; at its conclusion each child works on something he 
likes—model aeroplane, scrap-books, knitting, sewing, soap- 
sculpture, wood-work; in fact, anything creative which is the 
dominant characteristic of all these projects. The school has 
built up a little community with its division of labor, its 
citizens, its social organizations; school work in citizenship 
has been raised to a greater level of interest, enthusiasm and 
purpose. 

The social side of the students’ education should not be 
neglected for there is an opportunity for ingenuity in the 
planning and for executive ability of the highest in the carry- 
ing out of these projects. A social gathering is recognized to 
have intrinsic value—not to be merely a preparation for 
better work, but of itself a part of living and a thing of 
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worth. Lack of variety and routine unrelieved in the school 
life end in nerve-strain, as surely as does the stress of the 
hurried and over-busied life. The cities and the larger vil- 
lages and towns have their score of social centres, theatres, 
clubs, churches; but too often the community surrounding 
the one-room high school has not one source of social or 
intellectual stimulus. The field is unlimited—an evening in 
dramatics, a progressive game party, the school hike, harvest 
festival, a community party, a Pioneer party, a camp fire 
entertainment, a masquerade party, an April Fool party, etc. 

The Chinook High School is in the midst of preparations 
for a Hawaiian party—the high light of their social activities 
for the year—and a brief outline of their method might 
prove of value to those who contemplate putting on similar 
forms of high school entertainment. 

It seems that in planning for such occasions, their gen- 
eral management may be considered under the following 
headings: invitations, reception of guests, decoration, pro- 
gramme of entertainment, refreshments and results desired. 
The students’ council appointed members to each of the 
above committees, and in a day or so the students had 
letters in the mail to practically every steamship company 
and even Hawaii, all seeking for information about Hawaii 
for their respective committee. The research work on this 
particular theme was astonishing. Here is just a sample of 
the results: 





Reception Committee—purpose and value of leis, their cor- 
rect use, method of making them, customs of the 
people of Hawaii, sufficient knowledge of the Hawaiian 
language to welcome the guests. 


Decoration Committee—types and nature of Hawaiian flow- 
ers, geographical landscape of Hawaii, Hawaiian totem 
poles, the plant and animal life. 


Refreshment Committee—native foods of Hawaii, the pre- 
paration of a Hawaiian menu, manner of serving. 

Entertainment Committee—Games played by native 
Hawaiians, and the adaptation of these to the high 
school party, suitable Hawaiian songs for the com- 
munity singing. 

The convener of each committee appeared before the 
Council and presented a report of what his group planned to 
do, and if it was suitable he was instructed to continue with 
the preparation; if not, a new report had to be drafted. 
Original ideas and suggestions were quite often given by the 
Council to the different committees. The research work, the 
planning and preparation in this particular case required 
approximately three months. Such a party cannot be entered 
into in any haphazard fashion, and only planning, planning 
and more planning will spell success. Talk and plan with your 
pupils. If once the children become excited and interested, 
it is almost sure to be a success. 








CALLING RURAL TEACHERS @ @ @ 


C.T.F. Bulletin No. 8, addressed to every teacher in Canada 


// HERE 10,000 Indians in... . hunted for a pre- 
| | carious existence now unknown, now 770,000 white 
folks live in plenty..... There are 58,000 farms 
with 325,000 horses; 850,000 cattle; 231,000 sheep; 220,000 
pigs; five million chickens; half a million turkeys; 150,000 
ducks and geese; 18 million eggs; nine million pounds of 
honey; 25 millions pounds of butter; 15 million dollars worth 
of milk, butter and cheese—truly a land of milk and honey— 
not to mention 51 million bushels of wheat; 41 million 
bushels of oats; 31 million bushels of barley; 55 million 
dollars worth of grain; 43 million dollars worth of live stock 
—where the Indian produced nothing. . . . And we produce 
more fur than the Indian ever dreamed of—735 fur farms 
with 28,000 fur animals producing 19,000 pelts a year, sell- 
ing for $664,000 .. .” 


No, this is not the Archangel Gabriel waxing statistical 
about the New Jerusalem—much as it sounds like that. It is 
Professor VY. W. Jackson, whose voice is familiar on the air- 
waves; and the April number of the Country Guide quotes 
Prof. Jackson as saying all this about MANITOBA. We have 
the greatest faith in Mr. Jackson’s figures. We only venture 
to suggest the interpolation of a few words in the first 
sentence, so as to make it read: “Now 770,000 white folks 
live in plenty, along with some fifteen hundred teachers 
earning less than $600 a year.” 

YOUR TURN, MANITOBA! The conviction that teach- 
ers are human workers entitled to a livelihood seems to be 
spreading—though not like wildfire—from west to east 
across our fair Dominion. The C.T.F. Salary Report shows 
that in 1938 there were in British Columbia no teachers 
earning less than $700 per year; in Alberta there were 628 
earning less than that amount, and in Saskatchewan there 
were 5,387. In Alberta the defence of the rural teacher has 
been dogged and unceasing on the part of the Teachers’ 
Association, in spite of bad agricultural conditions—but not 
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always successful. It is probably true to say that the inter- 
ests of the rural teacher have been more strenuously upheld 
—having regard to the size of the rural education problem— 
in Alberta than anywhere else in the Dominion. Here are 
figures prepared from Dominion Bureau of Statistics Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 1, 1939. 


Teachers of One-Room Rural Schools in Canada, 1938 


Median 
Number Salary 
Prince Edward Island ..... 411 $445 
ee SONNE? cad ewewicdaes 1416 493 
New Brunswick .......... 1429 443 
OO ee eT re Not available 
a ces a a ae se 5284 654 
eS ee 1441 527 
Saskatchewan ............ 4255 499 
ee 2801 779 
British Columbia ......... 591 807 


There you have the real, raw, rural picture, which justi- 
fies the compliment we have just paid to Alberta, and the 
challenge we are about to throw at Manitoba. The Saskat- 
chewan teachers have seen the picture in its harsh crudity, 
and have gone right into action, with the result which we 
proudly recorded in our last Bulletin—a statutory minimum 
of $700. . . . Not a noble sum for a skilled professional 
worker, but at least a courageous step forward in a province 
which has suffered terribly in recent years. 

Now, you rural teachers of Manitoba! Your fellow- 
teacher in the one-room school in Alberta is earning $779 
a year against your $527 a year. The $252 difference rep- 
resents the dividend on his loyal support of his provincial 
teachers’ organization during the past twenty years. He paid 
for good leadership; he paid for legal help; he paid for con- 
stant publicity; he paid for all that builds up solidarity and 
strength; AND HE GOT WHAT HE PAID FOR. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 





Your province was founded seventy years ago. You have 
read at the top of this Bulletin an expert’s description of the 
productive power of your farms. Add to that the productive 
power of your urban industries, your forests and mines. The 
taxpaying ability of your people is ranked (in the tentative 
study presented in the C.T.F. Salary Report) third in Can- 
ada, Ontario being first and B.C. second. If your province 
is poor, then the rest of us are down and out. 


What are you going to DO about it? You are not helpless, 
any more than your colleagues in Saskatchewan were help- 
less. You have the machinery for effective action—a provin- 
cial teachers’ association with experienced leaders fully 
awake to your plight and your needs. You have an alert, 
aggressive national organization, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, ready to work with and for you. 


“Our Schools Must Fight for Democracy Too!’’ What a 
plethora of words, in what a bleak void of unreality, can be 
achieved when you mix equal parts of “democracy” and 
“education’’, throw in a spoonful of “progressivism’’, a dash 
of “vocational guidance” and a pinch of “activity”—and 
leave out the Teacher. 


The current issue of School Progress carries an article 
under the title we have just quoted. We regret that we 
cannot offer any compliments. True, some distinguished 
persons are named, who said things which will have con- 
siderable validity one day, when we have more real schools 
in Canada. The editorial scissors which clipped out that 
patchwork of verbal brilliance succeeded in avoiding all 
reference to the prime need for well-trained, well-paid 
teachers, though they did all but blunt themselves against 
one chunk of flinty fact. The President of the Ontario Sec- 
ondary Teachers’ Association, Mr. W. J. Ansley, is quoted 
as follows: “The young minds today .... must be trained to 
think soberly, to judge clearly, and to act wisely and fear- 
lessly. In this task, as I see it, the teacher of today stands in 
the key position’. What Mr. Ansley went on to say about the 
Canadian cash-estimate of the value of teacher-service was 
—well, just “not quite .. .’’; and the editorial scissors veered 
northward just in time to save School Progress from a lapse 
into sordid materialism. 

Listen to the description of the high calling which our 
$400-a-year teachers are to fulfil for the salvation of De- 
mocracy: 

“What then is the duty of Education in Democracy? To 
teach these Christian ideals as the best and most satisfactory 
way of life, to develop the individual to his highest power 





and to see that every individual has equal opportunity, as far 
as possible, to make the most of his abilities and his life on 
earth”’. 

At $400 a year, the public is lucky to get a teacher who 
can read that passage, let alone understand it; to say nothing 
of his implementing it! 

An Exercise for the Imagination. Now let your imagina- 
tion loose upon it for a moment, and see where the above 
description leads you. Just see that bright lad of 20, teach- 
ing at Snipe Lake S.D., Mantario, reading it. ... 

“The duty of Education . . . to develop the individual to 
his highest power . . . see that every individual has equal 
opportunity ... make the most of his abilities . . . his life 
on earth! Individual—that’s me. Developed to the highest 
power? That is not me; not while I’m bogged down here 
without books, without college fees, without clothes, without 
the price even to get out and see the world from time to 
time. Equal opportunity? Not while I’m in pedagogy and Bill 
is in dentistry, and Harry in law! Make the most of my 
abilities? You bet; here and now I begin—with my resigna- 
tion to the school board. Life on earth? I have been missing 
it, letting it go by me. Now I’ll grab it in both hands, but 
not at the Snipe Lake School”. 

This is not wild romancing. It is simply the way that the 
red blood of Canadian youth boils up after a year or two of 
rural teaching at four, five or six hundred dollars a year. 

Pompous Humbug. To hope that the duty of Education 
in Democracy can be fulfilled while 20,000 or so of our 
young teachers in rural and village schools are getting the 
rawest deal in the country is simply fantastic. It isn’t even 
wishful thinking—it isn’t thinking at all. We invite any 
person who expects to transmit the values of Democracy to 
the rising generation through the medium of an ill-paid teach- 
ing profession to try an experiment. Let him hire a few 
starving men to carry pork-pies from the bakery to the 
corner store; and let him, en route, tell them that theirs is 
the proud and sacred privilege of bringing to mankind the 
nutriment without which Civilization cannot survive! 

You will have gathered our opinion by this time; viz., 
that all talk of the great and vital function of Education in 
Democracy’s crisis in so far as it ignores the scandalous 
state of rural teacher-remuneration, is a lot of Pompous 
Humbug. No matter how distinguished the source, nor how 
choice the verbiage, we of the C.T.F. Publicity Department 
will continue to call it by that name until we are “fired” or 
until the teacher-salary scandal has been wiped away. 


B. BATTLE AXE. 





FOR GOOD READERS OF SENIOR CLASSES 


DR. DONALDA DICKIE 


School, three aids towards keeping up and improving 

reading skill may be suggested. At the beginning of 
the year, give the class a talk, explaining the facts about 
the mechanics of reading that psychology has brought to 
light within the past century. Most adults still think of read- 
ing as done by the eye moving from letter to letter, spelling 
out the words. And the teacher of senior pupils will probably 
find that they have the same idea. Explain the true nature 
of eye movement in reading and let them watch and try to 
count each other’s eye movements in small mirrors. The 
regular forward movement and the normal return sweep 
are easy to see, but it requires a little patience and often 
some practice to see the swift, irregular regressive move- 
ments. Point out to your class the value of a rhythmic eye 


F OR good readers in the Intermediate, or Senior High 
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movement both for efficiency in reading and for the health 
of the eye. Explain to them, or have them deduce for them- 
selves, the values of a long eye span and a short fixation 
pause in giving good speed in reading. 

Senior pupils will already know something of the phys- 
ical construction of the eye and will be interested in your 
description of the fovea and the consequent small clear, and 
large dim, circles of vision. In reading, the two circles are 
concentric round each fixation point. The large dim circles 
sweep ahead of the fixation points, running down the print- 
ed page, overlapping again and again. The small circles of 
clear vision, immediately surrounding the fixation points, 
follow. In a good reader, using a long eye span, the circles 
of clear vision do not meet; that is, a good reader does not 
really look at, or see every word he reads. From the over- 
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lapping dim circles, the eye picks up many scattered stimu- 
li that give the reader a general idea of what is to come; 
the stimuli offered by the small clear circles enables the 
reader to verify, or correct, the ideas gathered from the dim 
circles. 


In order that the pupils may grasp the significance of the 
two circles of vision, the teacher must next explain the work 
of the mind in reading: that, as the eye picks up the stimu- 
li from the print, they are passed along the optic nerve to 
the brain where each finds its proper reaction, or response, 
the response for each letter, word or phrase of print being 
set up in the mind in the beginning when the reader is learn- 
ing to read and strengthened by years of practice in read- 
ing. The stimuli obtained from the dim circles running 
ahead of the eye quickly build up in the mind of the reader 
a general idea of the meaning of what is to come on his 
page so that he needs only an infinitesimal fixation pause in 
which to enable the stimuli from the clear circle to verify, 
or correct his idea. The pupil will now be able to understand 
that a long eye span and a short fixation pause not only in- 
crease the reader’s speed, but also improve his comprehen- 
sion. For the longer the span, the larger the dim circles of 
vision and the more they overlap. The larger they are and 
the more overlapping, the more clues to general meaning 
the eye can pick up and therefore the more extensive and 
intensive the comprehension. It is clear, too, that the eye 
and mind interact. The longer the eye span, the more gen- 
eral meaning gathered; the more general meaning gathered, 
the longer the eye span. 


From an understanding of these simple principles of the 
mechanics of reading, intelligent pupils will be able to deduce 
the important characteristics of the good reader: He is one 
whose general eye movement is rhythmic. He has a long eye 
span, a short fixation pause, and few regressions. He uses 
his large circle of dim vision to gather the general mean- 
ing of what is coming. Having read a great deal, he has in 
his mind a large store of responses to all the kinds of stimu- 
li offered by print, or writing. He really reads with his mind 
rather than with his eyes, for he uses the stimuli secured 
from the large circle of vision so confidently that he depends 
little on the verifications made by the small clear circle. His 
eye sweeps ahead in long rhythmic spans gathering the mean- 
ing from phrases and whole sentences rather than from sin- 
gle words. Reading in this way stores in his mind phrase and 
sentence, rather than word responses though he has word 
and letter responses ready and can use them when he needs 
them. 


One or two talks of this kind with blackboard illustrations 
will greatly interest your good readers and, at the same time, 
give them a background of information that will go far to 
assist them to maintain and extend their reading skills. The 
talks may be followed by a fortnight’s “Reading Drive” in 
which one or more exercises in the different reading skills 
are given. These exercises make the students conscious of 
their own reading habits both good and bad and demonstrate 
for them the methods of procedure in increasing efficiency 
in the reading skills. Good readers do not need and should not 
be troubled with frequent practice periods, but occasional 
tests serve to maintain interest and the desire to excel. 


A second aid to the good reader is instruction in the 
methods of attack upon informational material that investi- 
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gation has shown to be effective. Research has proved, for ex- 
ample, that comprehension is generally improved by the read- 
er’s knowing in advance what he is likely to find in the pass- 
age to be read; by his having clearly in mind before he be- 
gins to read what he wants to find out from the passage. 
Many text books place a question, or series of questions at the 
beginning of each chapter. The student should be warned to 
note these carefully and to keep them in his mind as he reads. 
Where no questions are given, the student should make them 
for himself. He may do this by skimming the passage to get 
a general idea of what it contains. Or, he may use the table 
of contents to help him form his questions for each chapter. 
Or, he may simply from the title of the chapter list in his 
own mind the questions to which he expects to find answers. 
The latter is not difficult to do when reading a subject with 
which the reader is familiar. 


Again, investigation proves that for important study ma- 
terial, two, or three rapid readings give better comprehen- 
sion than one slow reading. The procedure recommended is: 
first to skim the passage, noting the principal topics dealt 
with. List these, leaving wide spaces between. Read the 
passage a second time, rapidly, selecting as you read the 
subordinate points under each main topic; lay the book 
aside and note the sub-headings under each main head in 
your summary. If the material is difficult and important to 
the reader, a third reading may be profitable. This time the 
reader should seek small points to attach to each of the sub- 
headings of his summary. When he has finished his third 
reading, he should again lay aside the book and list his new 
points. Finally, let the reader study his summary. Read it 
over first to note that the points are all there and in the 
right connection and order. If he is in doubt he should check 
his points by reference to the book. Students are helped, too, 
by being shown the proper form for a summary: Main heads 
indicated by capital letters; sub-heads by small letters and 
details by Arabic figures. Many students find it difficult at 
first to distinguish between main heads and sub-heads. Teach 
them that the main head should make a complete sentence 
when read with each sub-head in turn. When you cannot 
read the main head with the next sub-heading, you have 
reached a new main head. Having the summary complete and 
in good order, the reader should sit down quietly and with the 
aid of the summary, review the chapter or article in his 
mind, supplying illustrations of his own instead of, or as well 
as, those of the author, for each important point. A passage 
read and reviewed in this way will be found to give much 
better comprehension than one read in the ordinary way: the 
reader reading a few lines, making a note, reading and noting 
by turns till the passage is finished. The latter method is 
slow leaves badly organized notes and a comprehension in 
which main points and sub-points are inextricably confused. 
Three readings with notes in summary form yive the reader 
a general comprehension of the whole selection, with each 
section and detail fitted into its proper place. It is quicker, 
more intelligent, and much more permanent. 


Teachers of senior pupils should also make sure that 
their good readers know how to use reference materials. 
Clever pupils are often surprisingly unskillful in their meth- 
ods of study largely because their natural quickness and 
aptitude conceals from the teachers and from themselves 
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roundabout ways of doing things. Tests may be given the 
class to determine their skill in the use of table of contents, 
preface, index, footnotes, appendices; the speed and accura- 
cy with which they find words in the dictionary and articles 
in ercyclopaedias and other reference books; their ability to 
pronounce words by the diacritical marks given in the dic- 
tionary; to choose from among many meanings the right one 
for the context; their understanding of common abbrevia- 
tions, as: i.e.; e.g.; etc.; &; ibid; R.G.S. and the initials of 
other societies commonly referred to; their ability to read 
and to write the title of a book referred to in a footnote in 
the right order; author’s surname, his initials, the title of the 
book, publisher, place of publication, date of publication, 
page or pages referred. Students should also be taught to use 
the catalogue of a library and to make out a library card; 
the main features of the common library catalogue system 
and how to find books on different subjects in the stacks of 
a library, wherever one is available. 


Finally, a great deal of help may be given good readers 
by teaching them how to read different subjects. Mathema- 
tics, social studies, science and literature are commonly read 
in Senior high schools. Each of these subjects has a special 
function to perform and the information classed in it is 
arranged in such a way as to make it fulfil that function for 
the reader. If the student understands what, for example, 
the phrase “social studies’? means; what are the limits of 
that subject; upon what general cases items of information 
are judged to belong to that subject, his reading in it will be 
more intelligent. He needs to know also what the main sub- 
divisions of the subject are. Next, an outline or summary of 
the principal fields making up the sub-division in which he is 
to read would be useful. Finally, students need to be taught 
what to look for when they take up a book, or article, on any 
subject. Social Studies is a “cause and effect” subject; that 
is, the facts that make it up are connected in the relation of 
cause and effect. The student reading social studies intelli- 
gently looks out for effects or results and then reads to find 
the causes. As he reads he moves progressively from smaller 
effects with their causes to large effects into which smaller 
one’s fit as causes. He arrives, finally, at a generalization that 
summarizes the particular field or aspect of the subject with 
which he is dealing. Each subject fans out from a compara- 
tively small number of generalizations. When these have 
been formulated, the student is ready to take any pertinent 
fact met with in his reading and fit it into its proper place in 
the outline of the subject. Treated in this way, each item of 
information gains meaning for itself and throws light upon 
all the other items that make up the subject. 

A discussion or two at the beginning of the year, in which 
the teacher makes clear to his class such points as those men- 
tioned above will add considerably to the effectiveness with 
which the students read. The teacher of mathematics will 
speak generally and enthusiastically of his great subject, its 
stupendous range, its long history, its magnificent part in 
the development of civilization. He will describe briefly its 
various sub-divisions; just to think of the subject as a whole 
is valuable for students who hitherto have thought of multi- 
plication as one subject and division as another, seeing no 
true “whole” at all. He will follow with a lesson on how to 
read a problem: what to look for, how assemble and arrange 
the various factors. How to manipulate them belongs to the 
solution of the problem. Mathematicians very often do give 
just the type of information suggested above, but teachers of 
science, social studies and literature seldom do. Most teachers 
know that the mathematicians teach their students these 
things and get good results from it, yet they do not them- 
selves trouble to think out and present the general lines of 
attack that they believe to be effective in their own subjects. 
The facts to be presented are relatively few; each teacher 
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will think out for himself those that he wishes to present to 
his class. The method of presentation is direct, the time re- 
quired brief. That increased intelligence in reading would 
result is obvious, 


The teacher of literature may improve the reading of his 
students in the same common sense way. He, too, needs to 
define his subjects. It is common to find Normal School stu- 
dents who believe that poetry is literature and prose not. It 
is important to make clear, first, that literature is an art: the 
embodiment of beauty in language, as music is the embodi- 
ment of beauty in sound, and painting the embodiment of 
beauty in line and color. A second point worth explaining is 
the difference between classic and current literature. Next, 
the three great sub-divisions of literature: poetry, prose and 
drama should be stated, each defined simply, and the three 
or four main types of each listed, described and illustrated 
by the students who, in this subject, should be well able to 
supply examples. 


Finally, the wise teacher of literature will teach his pupils 
how to attack the subject. He will point out that the medium 
of expression in literature is language, a great, beautiful and 
living medium, but one that has the disadvantages of present- 
ing its subject in fragments. Beauty is a total effect and to 
be appreciated must be apprehended as a whole. This is 
simple in art or sculpture where every glance gathers a total 
effect, but literature and music present their beauties in 
series. The poem or story comes into the mind of the reader 
in small fragments: words, phrases, short sentences. In order 
to apprehend it as a whole the reader must, by an effort of 
will, memory and imagination, put the beauty together for 
himself. He must gather the fragments of the picture from 
all parts of the poem and use his imagination to weld it to- 
gether into a whole. He must collect the various details of 
the hero’s character from this part of the story and from 
that and, in imagination, set the character whole before him- 
self. Then and only then can he apprehend the beauty of pic- 
ture, character, thought, rhythm, story or style. In litera- 
ture he must put the beauty together for himself. A student 
who has had this explained and demonstrated to him and who 
has been given some practice in doing it, has had his feet set 
in the path leading not only to intelligent reading, but to 
the true enjoyment of literature. 


To the young man for whom life holds more of a chal- 
lenge than material success; for whom success is to be meas- 
ured in terms of his contributions to human welfare; in 
whom there is a burning desire to be of service to the youth 
of today and the citizenship of tomorrow; and in whom there 
is an urge to be a leader among men, the teaching profes- 
sion offers great opportunities. This young man will step 
out of the crowd and say, “‘This is my job— it is a man’s job.” 

—The Phi Delta Kappan, 
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LOCAL and SUB-LOCAL NEWS «“« « « « 


ACADIA VALLEY 

The Acadia Valley Sub-local held its meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Lewis on March 16. 
Many business items were discussed such as 
Festival work, salary schedule, etc. Following 
the conclusion of the meeting a delightful tea 
was served by Mrs. Lewis. Miss Peers, who is 
to be married shortly, was presented with a 
gift from her fellow teachers. She will be 
greatly missed, for she has always shown the 
keenest interest in the Association and has 
given much of her time to A.T.A. work. 


ANDREW 


The Andrew Sub-local met at the Andrew 
school on March 15. A discussion of the reso- 


lutions and other convention matters made up 
the business of the meeting. After this Mr. and 
Mrs. Kroening gave very interesting addresses 
on their trip to Florida. The meeting was then 
turned over to the “feed artists” at the Three 
Star Cafe, where our hostesses and host were 
Misses Ambrosie, Bailey, Owsher and Mr. 
Filipchuk, all of the Andrew staff. Winners of 
song-composing competition were Mr. W. 
Kroening and Mr. L. Kostash, and winners of 
main novelty event were Mrs. W. Kroening and 
Mr. J. Tomashavsky. 


BATTLE RIVER PRAIRIE 


The March meeting of the Battle River 
Prairie Sub-local was held in the Notikewin 
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Senior Room on March 9. Subjects of discus- 
sion were: The new salary schedule, and in- 
structions to the delegate to the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting. After the meeting the hostesses, 
Mrs. McBride and Miss Spohn, served a very 
tasty lunch which was greeted with appreciation 
and treated with the respect due to culinary art. 


BEZANSON 


The Bezanson Sub-local held its March meet- 
ing at the Lindsay High School on March 2. 
The meeting opened with a reading of the 
minutes which were adopted as read. President 
Carrico then dispensed with the business of 
the meeting and gave a report on the meeting 
at Sexsmith. Mr. Carrico was appointed dele- 
gate for the forthcoming Convention. In the 
absence of our secretary, Mr. Grimmett ably 
filled the office. After the business of the meet- 
ing was over Miss B. Moir gave an interesting, 
illustrated talk on a tour of the Western States 
taken with the Alberta Recreational Society 
last summer. The afternoon was brought to a 
close when Mrs. Grimmett served a tasty lunch 
which was enjoyed by all. 


Bezanson Sub-local held its April meeting at 
the Lindsay High School on April 6. The busi- 
ness of the meeting was dispensed with, and it 
was decided to hold the Bezanson Track Meet 
on May 28rd at the Hall. Our President, Mr. H. 
B. Carrico, then gave a detailed and interesting 
account of the Easter Convention activities, 
resolutions and reports. This was a very much 
appreciated lecture and the members wish to 
thank our President for his work. Mr. N. 
Grimmett of Lindsay Junior Room gave an 
interesting address, ‘Motivations of Literature’’. 
In his address Mr. Grimmett outlined various 
ways he had found useful in getting the chil- 
dren interested so that they may appreciate 
Literature. The meeting then adjourned to the 
teacherage where Miss L. Phillips of East 
Kleskun served a dainty lunch. 


BRUCE 


A meeting of the Bruce Sub-local was held at 
the residence of Miss Collier on March 16. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and 
adopted and a new secretary was elected. Miss 
Bruce gave a report on the last executive meet- 
ing. It was decided necessary to negotiate for 
a further reduction in the salary cut. The reso- 
lutions to the Annual General Meeting were 
discussed. After this lengthy discussion the 
souvenir booklets of the Royal Visit to Canada 
were distributed to the teachers. The meeting 
adjourned and a most delicious lunch was 
served by Miss Collier and Miss Fleming. After 
an enjoyable sing-song the teachers dispersed. 


i * * 


A regular meeting of the Bruce Sub-local 
was held on April 20. The minutes and old 
business were disposed of and the moving of 
the travelling libraries was discussed. Mr. 
Hemphill distributed softballs and bats to 
the various members. Miss Phyllis Collier gave 
a very clear and interesting report of the An- 
nual General Meeting to which she was a 
delegate. She gave much enlightening informa- 
tion and many statistics on the pension scheme 
which were very acceptable as well as a brief 
summary of the business and speakers’ reports. 
The meeting was brought to a close with the 
serving of lunch by Misses Foster and Bennett. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


The Byemoor-Endiang Sub-local met on 
March 16 in the Byemoor Senior School room. 
After the reading of the minutes plans were 
discussed for an Amateur Programme to be 
held on April 5 in the Byemoor Hall for the 
purpose of raising funds for the Sub-local 
eliminations of the Musical and Dramatic 
Festivals which are to be sponsored on April 
26 and May 38 respectively. Cups have been 
obtained for Festival purposes. 


CLOVER BAR 


Clover Bar Sub-local held its April meeting on 
the 6th in the Masonic Temple at 10:30 a.m. A 
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large attendance heard President J. Sandercéck 
report on the Annual Convention in Calgary, 
to which he was a delegate. Mr. McConnell 
showed the members a file, bought for the pur- 
pose of holding Christmas concert material. (At- 
tention members!) Mr. T. D. Baker, A.T.A. rep- 
resentative for Edmonton District, thanked the 
Sub-local for its support in the recent election, 
and gave some information on the question of 
transfers. 


CONFLUENCE 


On April 6, a meeting of the Confluence Sub- 
local was held in the Rocky Mountain House 
School. Mr. R. G. Williams gave a very inter- 
esting report of the Easter Convention. Since 
it was impossible for the country teachers to 
attend, owing to the conditions of the roads, 
it was decided to postpone the address to be 
given by the Rev. Mr. Hudson until April 20. 
It is hoped that more members will then be 
able to attend. The first edition of the “Rocky 
Local News” was published last month. 
This promises to be a very interesting news 
bulletin, and one that will be much enjoyed 
and appreciated by all the teachers of this 
Division. 


CONSORT 


The monthly meeting of the Consort Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. Gould. It was 


decided to spend the $10 from the Local for 
Otis Intelligence Tests. Since our next meeting 
will centre mostly around the A.G.M. report by 
Mrs. Dickinson, the Monitor Sub-local is to be 
invited to attend this meeting, which will be 
held May 4. Mr. Campbell gave a very inter- 
esting and instructive report on the work of 
the Pension Committee, which was followed by 
a lively discussion period and lunch. 


ELNORA-HUXLEY 


A meeting of the Elnora-Huxley Sub-local 
was held in Huxley on March 9, with Mr. Ward, 
President, in the chair. The. Rev. Mr. Brundage 
of Three Hills gave a very inspiring talk to 
the teachers. He spoke of doing things well no 
matter in what position one might be, claiming 
that one had “to grow in order that one might 
be able to wear the other’s shoes”. A teacher's 
work was one of the most important, and at the 
same time probably one of the least apprecia- 
ted jobs in the world. Mr. Ward gave a very 
thorough and comprehensive talk on Social 
Studies as they pertained to the high school, in 
particular to the grade IX course. It was felt 
that perhaps the students were a bit too im- 
mature to “reason” things out as they are 
supposed to do, as they have very little founda- 
tion upon which to base their decisions. It was 
also decided that a Sports Meet would be held 
in the spring and the same idea would be fol- 
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A, The children in the above picture are 
playing outdoors. 

B. 7 children are in this picture. 

C. This picture shows how children are 
taught about gum massage. 


C is correct. Care of the gums is just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. Our gums 
must be healthy if our teeth are to 
be sound. Gum massage drills in the 
classroom show us the way to proper 
care at home. 


A, Our teeth, like elephants’ tusks, are 
made of ivory. 

Hard foods help our gums more than 
soft foods. 


C. We get all our upper teeth before our 
lower teeth. 


B. 


B is correct. Hard foods require more 





The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is helping 
teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum massage. They will gladly send you 
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Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 





In each of the following questions 
one statement is correct. 


For each correct answer allow 20 
credits. 





chewing—which helps keep our gums 
firm and —_ Because we eat soft 
foods so much, we should give our 
gums regular massage. 


A, Teeth take care of themselves. 
B. Everyone has 18 teeth. 


C. Proper tooth brushing at least twice 
daily is important to dental health. 


C is correct. All inside as well as 
biting surfaces of the teeth should be 
brushed thoroughly and every crevice 
between the teeth must be reached. Teeth 
should be brushed at least twice every 
day and, if it is possible, they should be 
brushed after each meal. 
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lowed out as previously, with an extending of 
territory in order to make the Meet a larger 
and a better thing. Mr. Kelly is to draw up 
the programme. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing a lunch was served by the teachers of 
Huxley, making a very enjoyable and profitable 
day for all. 


FAIRVIEW 


The Fairview Sub-local held an early March 
meeting in order to discuss resolutions prior to 
the Easter Convention. The meeting was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. Gieson with 
Miss Lynass of the Fairview Intermediate Room 
as hostess. With such a large number of reso- 
lutions to cover the whole meeting was taken 
up with discussion of these resolutions. A de- 
lightful lunch was served before the meeting 
adjourned. The next meeting to be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver on April 27, when 
Mr. H. Wortman and Mr. J. Houlden will give 
their reports on the Easter Convention. 


FORTY MILE 


The Forty Mile Sub-local held its Institute 
meeting in Bow Island school on March 15. 
H. A. MacGregor of Foremost was in attend- 
ance. A. T. Litt, principal of Burdett school, 
gave an interesting talk on the importance of 
bookkeeping. Miss Lillian Anderson, teacher oi 
the Bow Island primary school, gave an ad- 
dress on “Teaching Spelling in Junior Grades”. 
S. Solberg gave a detailed lesson on the classi- 
fication of rocks, covering the science course 
in geology. His own collection of rocks found 
mostly in the Forty Mile Coulee proved most 
interesting. Lunch was served by lady members 
after which the meeting was continued until 
7:30. J. B. Fisher was appointed to attend the 
Easter convention in Calgary. Field day plans 
were left in the hands of the executive: J. B. 
Fisher, D. C. Folk, S. Solberg and L. Lynn. 
Field day date was set for May 31, to be held 
in Bow Island. Old and new salary schedules 
affecting teachers of Forty Mile were dis- 
eussed carefully. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The regular monthly meeting of the Grande 
Prairie Sub-local was held at the High School 
April 7. Mr. Freebury, Vice-President, presided. 
Miss D. Deakin gave a very interesting account 
of the Provincial Convention of the A.T.A. held 
at Calgary during Easter Week. During the 
meeting, a2 committee was appointed to look 
after the eliminations for the Track Meet. It 
was decided that the Local meet will take place 
on Saturday, May 18th. The following are the 
members of the Committee: Mr. J. Tracy, Chair- 
man; Miss R. Dobson, Secretary; and Miss 
Deby. At the next monthly meeting which will 
be held on May 4, final arrangements will be 
made for the Track Meet. 


GRIMSHAW 


The Grimshaw Sub-local met at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Masur on March 16. Brigadier 
Brandt, who has spent some time in China and 
the Dutch East Indies, was guest speaker. Af- 
ter a short business meeting, Mr. Brandt gave 
a very interesting account of his experiences 
in this area. His talk, and also his exhibit of 
weapons used by the natives of the Dutch 
Indies were highly enjoyed by the members. 
At the close of the meeting Mrs. Masur and 
Miss Fritz served a delicious lunch. 


LETHBRIDGE 


The Lethbridge District Local held a meeting 
on April 20th in the Marquis Hotel. Convention 
delegates gave brief reports of the A.G.M. 
Selection was made of two representatives to 
the Convention Committee of the Southwest 
Alberta Teachers’ Association in the persons of 
Mr. A. Simeoe and Mr. Blumell. This is to be 
the last meeting until the Fall unless some un- 
foreseen business arises. 


MACLEOD 

On March 16 the Macleod Sub-local held a 
meeting in the Macleod School for the purpose 
of discussing the resolutions which were to go 
before the teachers at the A.G.M. The discussion 
was opened by Mr. Chute, the Sub-local dele- 
gate to the Convention. Despite unfavorable 
weather conditions, rural teachers were repre- 
sented at the meeting. The copies of souvenirs 
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of the Royal Visit were distributed to those 
teachers present. To members who were not 
present, copies are avaflable at the Macleod 
school. 


MUNDARE 


A meeting of the Mundare Sub-local was held 
in the Mundare School on March 16. Mr. Mizi- 
brocky gave a very interesting and detailed 
report on salary schedules as discussed at the 
meetings of the councillors of the Lamont Dis- 
trict. There were also varied opinions given 
on the necessity of the attendance of teachers 
at Summer School in order to qualify for the 
twenty-five dollar increment. The motion was 
made and seconded that if teachers were ob- 
taining satisfactory reports for teaching, Sum- 
mer School should not be necessary to qualify 
for the increment. The Calgary Convention also 
came under discussion with the purpose of 
choosing a delegate. That having been accom- 
plished rentals for teacherages and their un- 
sutisfactory gradings was the final topic to be 
considered. The date for the next meeting was 
not decided upon but all teachers will be 
notified previous to it. Remember the success 
of your Sub-local depends upon you; so make 
an effort to attend. 


SPIRIT RIVER- RYCROFT 


The February meeting was held at the home 
of Miss Henderson. The motion picture machine 
again came up for discussion, and it was de- 
cided to put an advertisement in The A.T.A. 
Magazine and in the local paper for its sale. 
The school fair question was definitely put 
away, for this term at least. Festival music 
was distributed by our secretary. After other 
small items of business were taken care of 
the business meeting adjourned. Miss Hender- 
son’s sister then told us of her recent travels 
in Italy, Switzerland and Germany. She an- 
swered many questions for us, and they were 
numerous, in view of the fact that she had 
been in Germany during the Munich crisis, 


+ * * 


The March meeting was held at the Rycroft 
teacherage. Numerous small items of business 
were dispensed with. Plans for the Festival 
were also discussed. After the business meeting 
adjourned, lunch was served by the Rycroft 
teachers. 


ST. MARY’S RIVER 


A meeting of the St. Mary’s Sub-local exec- 
utive was held March 9 at 2 p.m. in the Card- 
ston High School. Delegates to the Annual 
General Meeting were appointed. It was agreed 
to pay fifteen dollars to each delegate to help 
defray expenses of attending convention. Mr. 
Teskey was present at the meeting and reported 
on the manner in which various Locals were 
accepting the pension scheme. Resolutions from 
the other organizations were then read and 
voted upon. Meeting adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 


SUNDRE 


At 5:30 in the Eagle Point school on April 
12 the Sundre teachers met, and though roads 
were very difficult, four ladies again came sev- 
eral miles on horseback carrying cakes with 
them. This is the sort of mettle needed in the 
A.T.A. locals. After some discussion on the 
Home and School Association, Mr. Parker read 
a paper on Social Studies, describing several of 
the devices he had used in teaching this sub- 
ject. Various difficulties were discussed and 
smoothed out in friendly fashion. A fine supper 
waa served, Miss E. Dean acting as hostess. 


TOMAHAWK 


The April meeting of the Tomahawk Sub-local 
was held in Tomahawk High School April 6th 
with good attendance. It was decided to post- 
pone the trip to various industrial plants in 
Edmonton until June, owing to the uncertain 
condition of the roads. Plans were made for 
our Tomahawk Field Day, May 23. The reading 
tests were distributed among the teachers and 
the results of the testing program will be com- 
pared at the next meeting. Mr. Overbo, one of 
the School Division delegates to the General 
Meeting in Calgary, gave a very interesting 
report, after which he answered many ques- 
tions regarding the Pension Fund. Lunch was 
served by the hostesses, Miss Bride Rowan and 
Miss Ruth Whaley. 


TWO HILLS 


The Two Hills Sub-local held its meeting at 
Two Hills on April 6. The first item on the 
agenda was the discussion on the ways and 
means of improving the Travelling Library. 
Following this, Miss H. Soldan gave the treas- 
urer’s report. Mr. W. Dzogolick then gave a 
report of A.G.M. Convention. A committee con- 
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sisting of Miss A. Hannochko, Mr. Shymko and 
Mr. Dzogolick will prepare a programme of 
remedial work in reading for the next meeting. 
Lunch was served at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Olarke. The staff of the Two Hills School were 
hosts. 


WESTLOCK-CLYDE 


The regular monthly meeting of the West- 
lock-Clyde Sub-local was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington in Clyde. The schedule 
for Fall Conventions was discussed. Everyone 
agreed (1) that séctional meetings be arranged 
to discuss individual problems; (2) that ar- 
rangements be made to allow ungraded and 
graded schools to have the privilege of separate 
meetings to discuss their particular problems. 
Miss Nash, Mr. Pilkington and Mr. Edwards 
gave a series of facts on the Easter Convention. 
It was decided to have the May 4th meeting 
at Westlock, with a guest speaker present. Mr. 
Edwards led a very enlightening discussion on 
Social Studies for Grades IV to XII. This was 
followed by Mrs. Pilkington’s serving a very 
delicious lunch. 


WETASKIWIN 


The Wetaskiwin Sub-local held its regular 
meeting on March 8 in the home of Miss Nellie 
Bidinger. After a discussion it was decided to 
contact the Divisional Board with regard to 
the organizing of the Annual School Fair. The 
following slate of officers was elected: Presi- 
dent, Lloyd Wilson; Vice-President, Betty 
Spencer; Secretary-Treasurer, Evelyn Beavo; 
Councillor, Agnes Bucholz. Inspector Scoffield 
then delivered an interesting paper on “The 
Relation of the School and the Teacher in the 
Community”. His address was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the teachers and encouraged them to 
organize or continue with social activities in 
the district. An informal discussion followed. 
The meeting adjourned after a delicious lunch 
was served by Miss Bidinger. We would urge 
more of the teachers in this area to show some 
interest by attending the next meeting. 


WINTERBURN 


The March meeting of the Winterburn Sub- 
local’ was held in the Imperial Bank Bldg. with 
Miss Kenwood in the chair. The time was taken 
up with the study and discussion on the Reso- 
lutions drawn up by the various Sub-locals. 


* * * 


The April meeting of the Winterburn Sub- 
focal was held in the Imperial Bank Building. 
A short business meeting followed the reading 
of the minutes. The major portion of the meet- 
ing was taken up with an interesting report 
from our delegate to the Easter Convention, 
Miss Jean Warr. The report dealt with some of 
the resolutions discussed at the convention and 
the highlights of the addresses of Dr. E. T. 
McSwain and Dr. W. Carson Ryan. The report 
will be continued at our May meeting. Miss 
Velma Miller of the Stony Plain Sub-local was 
present to answer any questions dealing with 
the Musical Festival. 
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Here’s good advice for “teacher’s pet’”— 
Instead of 
“AN APPLE FOR THE TEACHER” 


Be smart .. ICE 
CREAM 


Give her a 
a real 


treat \ 


“Always in Good Taste” 


EDMONTON GITY DAIRY LIMITED 


Plant on 109th Street - Phone 25151 
Visitors Welcome Inspection Invited 


SAFE, SECURE FUR 
STORAGE 


Get your fur coat, wraps, and your cloth coats 

with fur trimming out of danger from moths, 

dampness, fire and theft. 

Send all your winter clothes to the Empire for 

Storage during the Summer months. 

Rates: 2% of valuation of your garment. 
Minimum $1.00—Cleaning and Repairing Extra 

Phone M7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 
Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 
Branches: 234 12th Ave. West and 613 Centre Street 


Footwear at EATON’S 


It goes without saying that you’ll always find EATON’S Footwear De- 
partment THE place to find wide varieties and outstanding values! 
EATON’S Branded Lines of footwear are striking proof of this. The four 
listed below are splendid examples of how we strive to combine new 
styles—fine quality—and good workmanship in every pair of our Brand- 


ed Line Shoes! 


YOUNG MODERNS 


Shoes with a look of being dif- 
ferent — with everything that 
women prefer in fit, styling and 
comfort. Black patent, blue, 
black and wine in suede, elasti- 

cized kid and calf leathers. 
\Step-ins and gores. Sizes 4 to 


8. AA to C widths. $6.95 


men’s [3jthdOl? soes. 


CRESTS 


For Schools, Clubs, Groups 
Screen Processed on All-wool Felt 


Plus Sales Tax 


Made to your own design; send pencil or 
colour sketch 


Crests approx. 5” x 5” in size 


W. N. GARSIDE 


5 Benson Block Edmonton 


ST. STEPHEN’S 
COLLEGE 


(Under United Church of Canada) 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, EDMONTON 
Offers board and accommodation to Summer 


School Students and teachers marking 
papers or on holiday. 


@ & # 
APPLY TO REGISTRAR FOR RATES 


AN . 


Lal 


BRANDED 


EATON’S ahi 


BRAEMORE 


Smart footwear at a modest price! Good quality calf 
and kid leathers—gabardines and patents in a variety 
of styles that are new. Colors of wine, blue, black or 
brown. Wear them now! Sizes 4 to 8—A to C widths. 
EATON’S BRAEMORE VALUE. 

$4.50 


Gatonia SHOES FOR MEN 


You can’t beat EATONIA ; 
for Reliability and Value— 7 


The vtmost in fit and wear—brogues and oxfords 

in high quality calf leathers. Black or brown in 

sizes 6 to 11, A to D widths. EATON’S BIRKDALE 
Boots, 


Oxfords . $8.0 PAIR .... $8.50 
#“T. EATON C° 


PAIN: :.. 
wesrTrerwn LIMITED 


Edmonton Calgary 


in all the wanted styles for 
Spring! Black or brown calf 
leathers in these well 
built shoes. Sizes 6 to 
11—B to EE widths. 
EATONIA VATUE J 
Oxfords, PAIR, ‘ 


$6.00 


Boots, PAIR, 


$6.50 ‘ae 


—Footwear, 
Main Floor. 
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when you break 

your long rail-trip with 

a short refreshing boat trip! 

Lovely Great Lakes Cruise adds 

variety to your journey. Fun, deck games, 

dancing, music and meals to match your sea- 

aroused appetite. This is also a favourite “sea detour” for motorists. 


Two Sailings Weekly - - Eastbound steamers leave Duluth 
Tuesdays and Fridays; or Port Arthur, Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. Westbound leave Windsor, Mondays and Fridays; or Sarnia, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. 


Cruise Down the St. Lawrence 


from Toronto and Lake Ontario ports, calling at intermediate 

points. See the historic 1,000 Islands, roaring rapids, great scenery. 

A chance to visit Montreal and Quebec. From Montreal and 

Quebec, again, 3-day and 6-day cruises on the Lower St. 
Lawrence and the Saguenay. 


Further information from any C.N.R. or C.P.R. 
agent or from Northern Navigation Division of 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES i 


WINNIPEG REGINA CALGARY 
211 Portage Ave. 1856 Scarth St. W. 804 4th Street 


EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


Imperial Bank Annex, 809 Hall Building 
100th Street Pender & Howe Sts. 
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